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H & D CORRUGATED BOXES 


are made in many styles and for innumerable packing 
purposes, yet every box is specially designed according 
to the service by which it is to be SPE age rhe com- 
modity it is to carry. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


If our boxes won’t carry your goods better than wooden 
cases, we'll tell you so. We don’t want to pack your 


product unless we can pack itright. Send 99 
sample of your goods. If we can’t beat your old 
box, we'll pay expressage both ways. Pp ACK 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER co, |-«0w 10 

SANDUSKY, O. ‘Is Our FREE Packing Manual 
Just Send for It 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DIGEST OF DECISIONS 
Under the Interstate Commerce Act 


Mr. A. C. Slaughter, Traffic Manager, the Lagomarcino-Grupe Company (perishable produce), Davenport, lowa, writes: “I 
do not think, In my opinion, that any traffic manager should be without this work.” 


10,000 Points for the Traffic Man. Price, $8.00 Delivered 
LUST & MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Complete Reference Work 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 


The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
bet ween shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 
the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of th» several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 

ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 
trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 
aes An Indispensable 


CONVENTION: 


Rec } Reference Work 
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The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op- 
portunity will soon pass. 


Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street, Chicago 
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At This Season of “Good Will to Men” 


~ | ABITA SPRINGS 


iiessnininihiestesinaiiaiadibisane 


it is refreshing to reflect that at least once 
a year humanity in general voices the 
same sentiment that business considers 
the foundation of suecess—‘‘ good-will.’’ 


To earn the good-will of shippers and the 
traffic fraternity we have inaugurated our 


Free Service Bureau. 


Its mission is to place at the disposal of 
anyone interested the experience of our 


years of pioneering and specializing in 
packing economy and efficiency. 


If you are not satisfied with your present 
methods, if you want to know whether 
they can be bettered, if you have any 
packing problems at all, of whatever kind, 
do not hesitate to write us. Our packing 
experts will be glad to serve you. 


You cannot put us to too much trouble 
asking questions. 


National Binding Machine Co. 


Pioneers of the Gummed Tape Sealing System 


Chic 


ago 
539 Stock Satine Bldg. New York 
260 West Street 


San Francisco 
Balboa Bldg. 


NEW 


COVINGTON 


ORLEANS GREAT NORTHERN 


“OZONE ROUTE” 


Canadian Office 
Toronto 
Canada, 80 George St. 


R. R. 


SUPERIOR FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


NEW ORLEANS, La., and JACKSON, Miss. 


CONNECTING WITH RAIL AND WATER ROUTES TO THE 


NORTH, EAST, SOUTH an» WEST 4x» FOREIGN 
PORTS vu NEW ORLEANS, “Ayiva canal 


MODERN EQUIPMENT, 


SAFETY AND COMFORT, 


EXCELLENT CAFE-PARLOR CARS 


“SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO IMPORT AND EXPORT TRAFFIC” 


THE ONLY RAILROAD TO THE FAMOUS ST. TAMMANY HEALTH and PLEASURE RESORT 
FOR TARIFFS, DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, SCHEDULES, ETC., WRITE TO 


M. J. MCMAHON, Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt. 


G. B. AUBURTIN, Asst. Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt. 


905 WHITNEY CENTRAL BLDG., New Orleans, La. 
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Is Car Door Efficiency Worth While? 


No single unit of Railway equipment stands in such urgent need of, or will pay higher 
demonstrable returns on, a higher percentage of first cost than will the freight car door. 

Just why it has been ignored while all other parts of a car have been constantly improved 
at greatly increased cost over original designs is difficult to understand. It is well known to 
every student of conditions that directly and indirectly the car door has wasted hundreds of 
millions of dollars during the periods covering the evolution of other parts of the freight car, in 
some instances showing increased first cost of 1,000 per cent, on the theory that such first cost 
is always the only real economy and conservation; yet the car door, owing to obsolete and cheap 
design in hundreds of thousands of instances through the dollar or two saved in first cost, 
causes to be wasted through loss and damage claims, abnormal upkeep cost, death and. injury, 
car shortages pending door repairs and the thousand other indictments daily written against the 
car door, sums exceeding the first cost of the car itself. It is true the withholding by the pub- 
lic of adequate rate advances has forced a policy of false economy on the Roads in their effort to 
furnish the maximum number of carrying units for arbitrarily restricted budgets for new equip- 
ment, and those furnishing car door fixtures have catered to this unnatural condition, with the 
result that the box car door robs the dividend column of millions annually that would find their 
right place if the same treatment given other parts of a car was given the door, and aside 
from any personal interest we may have, it is our fixed judgment that nothing will demonstrate 
surer or quicker returns to both the Roads and the public than to sacrifice quantity to quality in 
order to secure a higher standard of unit efficiency, and we are guaranteeing such efficiency 
for about a dollar or two additional per car. 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 
Rumsey Car Door & Equipment Company 


FISHER BUILDING “- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Official Report of Proceedings 


of the 


National Association of Railway 
Commissioners 


25th Annual Convention 


At Washington, D. C., October 28-31, 1913 


One volume, black cloth, about 1,000 pages, uniform 
with annual reports previously issued by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Price, $1.00, plus express charges 
or postage. Ready about December 1. Contains all 
Committee Reports and discussion thereon, in full, 
including Committees on 


Railway Valuation. 

Railway Capitalization. 

Railroad Taxes and Plans for Ascertain- 
ing Fair Valuation for Railroad Property. 


As only enough copies will be printed to fill orders 
received, requisitions should be made at once for the 
full number of copies that will be ultimately required. 


LAW REPORTING COMPANY 
115 Broadway, New York 


SAVE MONEY ON 
SHIPMENTS to CLEVELAND 


THE ONLY WAY 


To Obtain 


Lowest Cartage Charges, Quickest and Mest Con- 
venient Delivery, Best Through Routing 







is to have actual and positive knowledge of the 
layout of the city, and location of its industries, 
and carriers’ facilities. This information is 
provided in 


THE RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL 
MAP OF CLEVELAND 


Compiled by D. F. HURD, 
Traffic Commissioner, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 















A complete, authoritative, practical traffic 
map. A limited number of copies of this map 
have been obtained for distribution among its 
subscribers by The Traffic World. Please 
order at once. 








On bond paper, size 36 x 5C scale 2% inches to the mile, 
price $1.50. On linen-back paper, $2.50 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 So. Market St., Chicago 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 
Regular passenger and freight sailings between 


New York—Boston 
Philadelphia—Baltimore 
Mobile—New Orleans 
AND 
Jamaica—Panama Canal 
Colombia—Costa Rica 
Guatemala—Nicaragua 
Honduras—British Honduras 


CONNECTIONS : 


AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 
AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other 
points on the Northern Railwa 
AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for Gsetnale City and other 
points on the Guatemala Railway. 

q The opening of the CANAL will see the greatest changes in 
the commercial routes of the world that have ever been known, 
and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
water is turned in. 

q Take one of the big air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
WHITE FLEET this winter and go to Panama. You will 
enjoy every moment of the trip. 


Our illustrated booklets tell the whole story. Ask any TICKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 
444 Commercial National re Building, Chicago, Ill. 


131 State Street, Boston. 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y 
Pier 5 North Wharves, oe Philadelphia, Pa. Pier I Pratt St., Baltimore, ‘Md. 
-630 Common Street, New Orleans, 


PRINTING 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


WE will gladly suggest, plan or 
compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 





Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. We 
have night and day service — linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery and printing 
equipment. 


The Blakely Printing Co. 


418-430 So. Market St.. CHICAGO 
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Carefully Packed in Safety Trunks 


that is how Wells Fargo will handle your Christmas packages. This 
means that your gifts will get there in sound condition. 


Within the stout sides of an iron bound safety trunk, your gifts— 


although small and fragile—can travel in perfect security. 


The safety trunk means real package protection to you. 


Speed Your Gifts in Safety 
Trunks—via Wells Fargo 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 


Carriers to all parts of the world. 
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CLASSIFICATION MEETING OFF. 

By reason of the reorganization of the Western 
Classification Committee and the change by which 
it becomes a permanent body in continuous ses- 
sion, the meeting scheduled to take place in Janu- 
ary at Monterey, Cal., has been called off. On the 
first of the year the committee will begin its regu- 
lar course of procedure in Chicago. 


WESTERN CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE. 

Probably -one of the most important announce- 
ments which The Traffic World can make to its read- 
ers this week is in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Western Classification Committee, which 
was brought into effect on December 5. A general 
statement of the change will be found in another 
column. 

In accordance with the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the famous case which 
was decided in January last, the Western Classifica- 
tion Committee has determined to give the utmost 
possible publicity to its proceedings, and at the 
same time seeks to avoid the objectionable features 
of the so-called “town-hall” kind of meetings. The 
objection to the wide open mass meeting which 
everyone was free to attend and be present for two 
or three weeks, as the case might be, was not be- 
cause of the publicity which was thereby given to 
the proceeding, but because of the great waste of 
time of those who are interested in only one class 
of commodities being forced to remain and listen to 
the complaint or arguments of those who were in- 
terested in entirely different matters. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
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The proceedings were also greatly delayed by the 
asking of questions out of motives of idle curiosity. 
Also, under this plan manufacturers of certain goods 
were forced to disclose matters which were of no 
importance to those who heard the statements, but 
which, stripped of the context of their argument and 
generally disseminated, caused considerable trouble 
in the carrying on of their business. For instance, 
in putting a valuation upon an article the manu- 
facturer would necessarily put the value at the fac- 
tory, and not include in its actual value to the con- 
sumer the expenses of selling, advertising, and the 
retailers’ profit, transportation charges and the like. 
This is information which no manufacturer cares to 
have generally disseminated unless it is accompa- 
nied by a full explanation of what is covered in the 
statement. 


Under the present arrangement, as outlined in the 
program of the Western Classification Committee, 
it will be understood that the utmost publicity is to 
be given to the proceedings, and that everyone de- 
siring to present argument or complaint before the 
committee will be afforded ample opportunity to 
do so with the least possible expenditure of time 
and annoyance. The committee will be in session 
continually and will appoint certain times for the 
hearing in Chicago or elsewhere of matters per- 
taining to specific classes of commodities coming 
under their jurisdiction. It is difficult to see any 
possible objection to the proposed plan, and, as out- 
lined, it appears to be not only a full compliance 
with the suggestion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its decision upon this matter, about 
a year ago, but it even goes further than the Com- 
mission deemed it necessary to require. 

It now only remains for the classification commit- 
tees in other territories to take a leaf of the book of 
the Western Classification Committee and thereby 
promote a very much greater feeling of harmony 
than at present exists between the shippers and 
those who have to deal with these committees. 


THE ADVANCE RATE CASE. 

No definite information has as yet developed as to 
precisely the line which will be followed by the ship- 
pers before the Commission in opposing the 5 per 
cent rate advance asked for by the roads in Official 
Classification territory. It is stated, however, that 
intimations have come out that Mr. Brandeis will 
undertake, when the time comes, to check up on the 
various expenditures with a view to showing that 
the condition of the railroads as shown therein is due 
to unwise expenditures of their managers more than 
to the increases in wages which have been prac- 
tically forced upon the railroads by public senti- 
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ment, or by legislation by the states, requiring the 
abolition of grade crossings, full crews and lower 
rates on intrastate shipments. Although Mr. Bran- 
deis is credited with an intention to make the rail- 
roads bring in a full exposition and to cross-examine 
them thoroughly on the accuracy of their figures, his 
position as attorney for the Commission, it is be- 
lieved, will make it necessary for him to stop some- 
what short of the length to which he went at the time 
of the previous advanced rate hearing, when he said 
that the inefficiency of railroad management made 
it impossible for the roads to earn as much as their 
stockholders were entitled to receive on their in- 
vestments. So far as statistics show, it is certain 
that the carriers have put in a very strong case, and 
it is difficult to see how their position as a whole 


can be successfully controverted. 


NO CAR SHORTAGE. 


The latest showing of the American Railway As- 
sociation with reference to car shortage and surplus 
seems surprising in comparison with the condi- 
tion which existed a year ago at this time. There 
seems to be, with few exceptions, a reasonably suf- 
ficient supply of cars for the transportation of all 
classes of merchandise. It is possible, however, that 
this result is due not only to the strenuous efforts 
that have been made to prevent a shortage of cars, 
but to the general condition of business throughout 
the country. 


LA FOLLETTE AGAINST GLENN 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Friends of Commissioner Clements read, with some 
degree of satisfaction, yet with some misgivings, an 
announcement in the last issue of Senator La Follette’s 
Weekly that the Wisconsin senator and some unnamed 
senators would oppose the confirmation of former Gov- 
ernor Glenn of North Carolina, in the event the President 
should decide to send it to the Senate. There are two 
ways of looking at such a notice. President Wilson 
might think that if those who admire Judge Clements 
and deem him an invaluable man in the public service 
think it well to make threats, then he could afford to 
show them that he is president. In other. words, he 
might take it into his head to say that if they expected 
to force him to appoint their man, threatening to pre- 
vent the confirmation of another man is not the way to 
go about it. 

The La Follette view, as expressed in the senator’s 
personal organ, is that President Wilson must not under- 
take to play politics if he expects the Wisconsin senator 
to continue supporting his policies. La Follette takes 
notice of the current belief that if Glenn is named it 
will be to get him out of the way of Senator Overman, 
Glenn having expressed a longing for a seat in the 
Senate or “something equally good.” 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob- 


lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 


W. C. MAXWELL, 

William Cochran Maxwell, general traffic manager 
Wabash Railroad, was born Feb. 20, 1865, at Keokuk, Ia. 
He entered railway service in 1881 and to 1884 was mes- 
senger and clerk in the local freight offices of the Bur- 





W. C. MAXWELL, 
General Traffic Manager, Wabash Railroad. 


lington at Keokuk. From 1884 to 1889 he was clerk in 
the general freight and ticket office of the St. Louis, 
Keokuk & Northwestern, later becoming chief clerk in 
the general freight office. From February, 1890, to De- 
cember, 1902, he was general agent of the Burlington at 
Keokuk, and from the latter date to June, 1904, assistant 
general freight agent at St. Louis. From June, 1904, to 
September, 1905, he was assistant general freight agent 
of the same road at St. Joseph, Mo. On the last-named 
date he was appointed assistant general traffic manager 
of the Wabash, and later was promoted to general traffic 
Manager. Mr. Maxwell is an important witness in the 
advance rate hearing, presenting important statistical 
data concerning the Wabash and other lines in C. F. A. 
territory. 


The Commission has reopened and set for hearing 
and argument in January the tap-line case. The Com- 
mission announces this action without regard to the 
opinion of Commerce Court by reason of facts that have 
come to its own attention. 
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December 13, 1913 


CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Rates Should Be One-Third Higher. 
—According to Charles A. Conant, the 
economist put on the stand in the 
advanced rate hearing on Wednesday, 
every rate that is not one-third higher 
than it was fifteen years ago, is rela- 
tively lower than it was then by ex- 
actly that amount. That is, if that 
rate yielded the roads that made it 
$1,000,000 in 1898 and brings them 
just as many dollars now, they can 
buy only $667,000 worth of supplies with the money 
brought in by that rate. 

Another proposition of his is that while the mathe- 
matical processes used in arriving at the per ton mile 
receipts show that the average per ton mile in 1912 was 
6.44 mills, in purchasing power the average was only 4.82 
mills, for the carriers in Official Classification territory. 
For the country as a whole, the average in 1912, as he 
figures the matter, was 6.43 mills, but in purchasing power 
it was no more than 5.56 mills. 

As Mr. Conant figures, 1897 was the best year the 
railroads have had, relatively speaking, since 1880. In 
that year the nominal average per ton mile rate was 7.98 
mills, while the purchasing power was equal to 8.90 mills. 
In other words, the increase in business that year, on 
the rates then in effect was so great that the purchasing 
power of the receipts from freight, for the country as a 
whole, was greater than the mathematical calculations 
showed them to be. That was the fact with regard to 
all the years from 1895 to 1898, inclusive. Ever since 
then there has been a decline in the per*ton mile rates 
and a much greater decline in the purchasing power of 
the receipts split up into per ton mile units. 

Of course, these figures merely put on paper what ex- 
perience long ago demonstrated, namely, that when the 








, recovery of business took place in 1897 the receipts from 


the increased volume of business on the rates made 
during the years of depression were relatively much 
greater than the increase in expenses. But ever since 
than the expenses have been growing faster than the re- 
ceipts, and the only reason why there has not been a 
breakdown is the fact that the volume of business kept 
growing, but not so fast as the expenses. 


Decision Helps Valuation Work.—The text of the Su- 
preme Court’s opinion in the Kansas City Southern be- 
came available during the week, and the reason for the 
belief of officials of the Commission that it does much 
to assure the value of the physical valuation, preparations 
for which are being made, is apparent. The question 
there was as to how the items relating to improvements 
in alignment and grades of the old line should be entered 
in the books. The Kansas City Southern wanted to charge 
the whole cost to the property account. The Commission 
rules require the off-the-line improvements to be charged 
part to the property and part to operating accounts. In 
other words, the cost of abandoned parts of the line is 
not to be carried in the property account, in full, thereby 
making it appear that the assets of the company have 
been increased by the amount spent for new land and 
fills and cuts made on it. The amount saved from the 
abandoned property or salvage is to be deducted from 
the amount spent on the additions made to the real 
estate. The rest is to be charged to operating account, as 
one of the items of cost in earning money used in paying 
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dividends. The opinion ought to be a joy to the account- 
ing officials, who are forever trying to find a way to keep 
capital and operating expenditures from becoming en- 
tangled. 





Southern Revenues Go Up.—What is it that keeps the 
gross and the net of roads in the southern territory going 
up while the gross and net are declining in every other 
part of the country? There is no answer to that among 
the sharps around the Commission. It is merely a .fact 
that shows itself in every one of the reports that come 
from the Division of Statistics. The report showing re- 
ceipts and expenditures for October, on hand in the 
division on December 8, shows the net for that month 
for the reporting southern roads to have grown from 
$315 per mile in October, 1912, to $334 in October, 1913. 
The record for the first four months of the current fiscal 
year is the same. The net increased during those months 
from $1,050 to $1,061 per mile. 

The mileage reporting in the statement under dis- 
cussion amounts to 213,289, so that there can be but 
little, if any, change when the rest of the figures for 
October are published. The showing for the country as 
a whole is a decline from $483 in October, 1912, to $421. 
In the eastern district the decline was from $742 to $590. 
In the western from $416 to $370. 

For the four months of the fiscal year the decline for 
the country as a whole was from $1,706 to $1,560; in the 
eastern district form $2,860 to $2,473, and in the western 
from $1,357 to $1,268. The percentages of decline are 
large enough to attract attention even among men who 
are not easily startled by an array of figures. 

The gross for the country as a whole fell from $276,- 
561,726 to $277,611,371. The gross for the southern roads 
rose from $40,495,242 to $43,053,997, or $2,558,755. The 
gross for the four months of the year was $1,054,039,491, 
as compared with $1,027,230,045. That excess of the gross 
for this year is represented by the excess in the gross 
for the southern district, amounting to substantially $12,- 
000,000. 


‘ 





Guesses on Commission Vacancies.—One man’s guess 
as to what President Wilson intended doing with regard 
to filling vacancies on the Commission, was as good as 
another’s. On Monday he said he had not decided with - 
regard to Judge Clements. The next day one of the 
Washington newspapers said he had promised the Georgia 
delegation that he would appoint Judge Clements to 
serve another term. The statement was undoubtedly made 
in the form of a fact, as a matter of accuracy, it 
should have been stated as a conclusion reached by the 
Georgians who called at the White House the day before. 

Against that conclusion might properly be balanced 
the conclusion of the North Carolinans that they had as- 
surances that former Governor Glenn would be appointed. 


During the week, all the prominent Texans, including 
Postmaster-General Burleson and Col. E. M. House, ex- 
cept Senator Sheppard, called at the White House to 
indorse Commissioner Mayfield of the Texas commission 
for appointment to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Mr. Marble. The junior senator refuses to indorse 
Mr. Mayfield. Colonel House is a power with the Presi- 
dent, superior, it is believed, to the deterrent influence 
of Senator Sheppard, should the contest ever narrow down 
to a question as to whether the Texan should be ap- 
pointed notwithstanding the opposition or failure to in- 
dorse, of Senator Sheppard. A. E. H. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


CLASSIFICATION OF METAL SASH . 





1. & S. DOCKET NO. 259 (28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 500) 
Submitted July 21, 1913. Decided Nov. 3, 1913. 

1. The respondents having agreed to so amend their tariffs as 
to eliminate the changes in classification against which 
protests were filed, they will be expected to withdraw the 
suspended tariffs. 

2. The protestants ask for reduction in the minimum weight, 
which it was not proposed to advance. No opinion expressed 
in this proceeding as to the reasonableness thereof. 

H. G. Wilson for Monarch Metal Manufacturing Co. 
and Henry Weis Cornice Co., protestants. 

Fred G. Wright for Missouri Pacific Railway Co. and 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. 

Fred H. Wood for St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road Co. 

J. M. Souby and J. R. Mills for Kansas City South- 
ern Railway. 

Report of the Commission. 

CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

In this proceeding the operation of the following tar- 
iffs, filed to become effective May 11, 1913, has been sus- 
pended until March 8, 1914, pending investigation: F. A. 
Leland, agent, supplement No. 13 to I. C. C. No. 913; 
Eugene Morris, agent, supplement No. 13 to I. C. C. No. 
349. The effect of the suspended tariffs would be to in- 
crease the rates on iron and steel window frames and 
sash. 

Heretofore iron and steel window frames and glazed 
Sash, in straight or mixed carloads, have taken fifth- 
class rates from interstate points to Texarkana, Tex.- 
Ark., and points in the states of Louisiana and Texas 
and the Republic of Mexico. The minimum applicable 
was 26,000 pounds, except from Official Classification 
territory, from which a graduated minimum rule, some- 
what similar to rule 6-B of Western Classification, ap- 
plied. Unglazed sash in straight carloads took fourth- 
class rates, minimum 30,000 pounds. The only rates 
applicable to iron and steel window frames and un- 
glazed sash in mixed carloads was first class, minimum 
10,000 pounds. 

The suspended tariffs have the effect of canceling 
the fifth-class rating on mixed carloads of iron and steel 
window frames and glazed sash, leaving the former at 
fifth class, minimum 26,000 pounds, and making the rates 
on glazed or unglazed sash, in straight or mixed carloads, 
fourth class, minimum 26,000 pounds. The object of this 
change, as explained by respondents, is to correct an 
anomalous situation in which unglazed sash take higher 
rates than glazed sash. 

Upon protest by manufacturers of these articles the 
respondents have further considered the matter and are 
now willing to establish fifth-class rates on window 
frames and glazed or unglazed sash, in straight or mixed 
carloads, minimum weight 26,000 pounds, with graduated 


minima as heretofore from Official Classification terri- 
tory. This meets with the approval of the protestants, 
except that they contend that the minimum on the mix- 
ture should not exceed 20,000 pounds, as they state that 
even on the proposed basis they could not take advan- 
tage of the fifth-class rating, due to their inability to 
load anywhere near the prescribed minimum, and that 
they would therefore still be under the necessity of using 
the first-class rating, minimum 10,000 pounds. However, 
it is not proposed to advance any existing minimum, and 
as to the reasonableness of the present minimum we 
shall express no opinion in this proceeding. 

We shall expect the carriers to promptly establish 
the changes now proposed by them. 


DUTY TO FURNISH CARS 


CASE NO. 5734 (28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 502) 
HUERFANO COAL CO. ET AL. VS. COLORADO & 
SOUTHEASTERN RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Oct. 21, 1913. Decided Nov. 10, 1913. 

1. Each carrier subject to the act is charged with the duty of 
+ e<pemauamid cars for the transportation conducted over its 
ine. 

2. A earrier'’s obligation to furnish cars for shipments to points 
upon, the lines of its connections is joint with the latter, and 
contracts with them can not relieve it of its portion of such 
joint liability. 

3. Trackage contract between Colorado & Southeastern R. R. 
and Colorado & Southern Ry. found to cause an undue dis- 
crimination against petitioners in the matter of car supply. 


Albert L. Vogl for complainants and Minnequa Coal 
Co., intervener. 

Caldwell Yeaman for Colorado & Southeastern Rail- 
road Co. 

A. S. Brooks for Colorado & Southern Railway Co. 

E. N. Clark and R. G. Lucas for Denver & Rig Grande 
Railroad Co. 

Report of the Commission. 


MARBLE, Commissioner: 

The subject matter of the controversy here is the 
body of rules governing the distribution of coal cars in 
times of car shortage by the Colorado & Southern Rail- 
way, the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad and the Colorado 
& Southeastern Railroad in the southern Colorado coal 
fields. This proceeding is supplementary to the proceed- 
ing in Colorado Coal Traffic Asso. vs. D. & R. G. R. R. 
Co., 23 I. C. C., 458 [Traffic World, May 25, 1912, p. 1026]. 
There the failure of the Denver & Rio Grande and the 
Colorado & Southern to provide proper rules for car 
distribution was considered. The Commission did not 
undertake in that proceeding to formulate rules for car 
distribution, but did direct the respondent carriers to 
publish such rules and to maintain proper records show- 
ing the results thereunder. In compliance with this order 
the two carriers named, after consultation with the 
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shippers to be affected, adopted a seteof rules for car 
distribution which is on the whole satisfactory to the 
shippers, and which, so far as shown, is entirely just 
and reasonable, except in the respects hereinafter indi- 
cated. These rules distribute cars on what is known as 
the “idle-hour system.” The aim is that all the mines 
affected shall work the same number of hours per cal- 
endar week. Reports are made weekly to the carriers 
by the operators, showing the time lost, if any, on ac- 
count of failure of car supply. Whenever it appears that, 
by reason of such failure, any mine has had more idle 
hours than any other mine, the basis of distribution is 
immediately so modified as to equalize the number of 
idle hours during the next ensuing week. If the Com- 
mission may judge by the expressions of the carriers and 
shippers concerned with this complaint, this method has 
in it elements of elasticity and prompt adjustability to 
facts which entitle it to the careful study of all who are 
dealing with car-distribution problems. 


The Colorado & Southeastern Railroad is a_ short 
line about six and one-half miles long, extending in a 
westerly direction from Barnes, on the Denver & Rio 
Grande, across the Colorado & Southern at Ludlow to the 
mines of the Victor-American Fuel Co. These tracks 
formerly belonged to the predecessor of this fuel com- 
pany, and were operated by the Denver & Rio Grande 
and the Colorado & Southern as parts of their railroad 
systems. The Colorado & Southeastern Railroad Co. is 
an adjunct of the Victor-American Fuel Co., all of its 
stock being owned by the latter company. It has through 
routes and joint rates with the Denver & Rio Grande 
and the Colorado & Southern and their connections, re- 
ceiving out of such joint rates 10 cents per ton as its 
earnings upon the shipments of coal made by its pro- 
prietary company, which shipments constitute its entire 
tonnage. This road is alleged by the petition here to 
be a common carrier. It was so found by this Commis- 
sion in Cedar Hill Coal & Coke Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C., 73. For all the purposes of this 
proceeding, therefore, it must be so considered. 

As recited in Cedar Hill Coal & Coke Co. vs. A., T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co., supra, the Colorado & Southeastern also 
reaches Trinidad, Colo., a point some 14 miles from Lud- 
low, by use of the rails of the Colorado & Southern. This 
trackage arrangement, according to the practice now fol- 
lowed, makes Trinidad a point upon the Colorado & 
Southeastern Railroad and gives that railroad a connec- 
tion with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway.- The 
contract stipulates, however, that the Colorado & South- 
eastern shall not engage in business at any point be- 
tween Ludlow and Trinidad. Such mines, therefore, as 
are located upon the Colorado & Southern rails between 
these two points are not in the position of being upon 
the line of the Colorado & Southeastern Railroad, and 
have no claim upon that railroad for cars or service. 

The Colorado & Southeastern Railroad owns no coal 
cars and does not undertake any duty as a carrier to 
furnish cars to the shippers located upon its line. That 
duty is undertaken by the Colorado & Southern and Den- 
ver & Rio Grande jointly, and under the method of car 
distribution adopted by these carriers the mines of the 
Victor-American Fuel Co. are viewed as mines upon the 
lines of the Colorado & Southern and Denver & Rio 
Grande and share in the car supply of those lines in 
times of car shortage. 

With regard to cars from the Santa Fe, however, 
the theory of location of the Victor-American mines ap- 
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pears to change. The Colorado & Southeastern Railroad, 
by reason of the trackage arrangement to Trinidad, is 
able to secure empty coal cars from the ‘Santa Fe to 
that point. These cars it hauls over the Colorado & 
Southern rails to its tracks, and they thus are allotted 
entirely to the mines of its proprietary company. Com- 
mercial conditions at certain times, and the rules of the 
Denver & Rio Grande and Colorado & Southern at such 
times, are such that these Santa Fe cars are of peculiar 
value to shippers. In times of car shortage the Denver 
& Rio Grande and Colorado & Southern, in order that 
their supply of cars may not be depleted by diversions, 
forbid the loading of their cars to points upon the Santa 
Fe lines. Santa Fe cars, however, must be loaded to 
such points in order that they may be returned to their 
owner. There is an extensive market for the coal pro- 
duced in these mines at such Santa Fe points. The 
complainants here are frequently unable to fill orders 
from such points by reason of their inability to secure 
a supply of Santa Fe cars. By the operation of its 
trackage arrangement to Trinidad through the medium 
of the Colorado & Southeastern Railroad the Victor-Amer- 
ican Fuel Co., however, has at all times a surplus of 
Santa Fe cars. While there is some time lost by com- 
plainants in times of car shortage through inability to 
secure cars, the Victor-American Fuel Co.’s mines have 
been, with the exception of one mine for one month, so 
supplied with cars that they have lost no time. 

The contention of the Colorado & Southeastern Rail- 
road is that it is a lateral branch line of the Colorado 
& Southern, also of the Denver & Rio Grande, also of 
the Santa Fe. It claims to have contractual arrangements 
with these lines by which it is relieved of any duty to 
furnish cars for the movement of coal from the mines 
which it serves, that duty being entirely assumed by its 
connecting carriers. It also claims that without regard 
to such contract such duty is placed upon the carriers 
with which it connects by that portion of section 1 of 
the Act to regulate commerce, which reads as follows: 

Any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, 
upon application of any lateral, branch line of railroad, or of 
any shipper tendering interstate traffic for transportation, shall 
construct, maintain and operate upon reasoable terms a switch 
onnection with any such lateral, branch line of railroad, or 
private sidetrack which may be constructed to connect with its 
railroad, where such connection is reasonably practicable and 
can be put in with safety and will furnish sufficient business 
> justify the construction and maintenance of the same; and shall 


furnish cars for the movement of such traffic to the best of its 
ability without discrimination in favor of or against any such 


shipper. 

In this view of its contractual and legal rights the 
Colorado & Southeastern claims to be released from that 
portion of section 1 which, after providing that the term 
“transportation” shall include cars, reads— 


and it shall be the duty of every carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act to provide and furnish such transportation 
upon reasonable request therefor, ‘ 


The rights and duties of these various carriers in 
the apportionment of available car supply must be de- 
termined from the Act to regulate commerce and not 
from any contract which they may choose to make. While 
there are many matters upon which they may deal with 
each other with entire propriety, the rights of shippers 
to adequate transportation and to non-discriminatory 
treatment at all times cannot be abridged or modified 
by them. That portion of section 1 which makes it the 
duty of every carrier subject to the provisions of this 
act to provide transportation, including cars, upon reason- 
able request therefor must be read into and made a part 
of that portion of section 1 which deals with the matter 
of switch connections between common carriers and 
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lateral branch lines of railroad. A lateral branch line 
of railroad is entitled to a switch connection without 
regard to its*status as plant facility or common carrier. 
As first written, the portion of section 1 which provides 
for such switch connections did not include reference to 
lateral branch lines of railroad, and its somewhat un- 
necessary provision that no shipper shall be discrimi- 
nated against in the matter of car supply was in entire 
harmony with the preceding portion of the provision. The 
reference to lateral branch lines of railroad was added 
in conference between the two houses of the Congress 
without any modification of the concluding words of the 
provision prohibiting discrimination against shippers. It 
is not conceivable that it was intended by such prohibi- 
tion of discriminaton against shippers to relieve any com- 
mon carrier, lateral branch line or otherwise, of any 
portion of its duty under the Act to regulate commerce. 
The act provides that a lateral branch line of railroad 
shall be entitled to a switch connection from “any com- 
mon carrier subject to the provisions of this act.” This 
means, of course, that a lateral branch line of railroad 
may be built to connect with a common carrier which is 
itself a lateral branch line of some other common cCar- 
rier. Under the interpretation suggested to us the lat- 
eral branch line would be relieved of all obligation to 
furnish cars to its own shippers, but would be saddled 
with the entire obligation to furnish cars to all shippers 
upon the line of the railroad lateral to it. In the case 
of a lateral] branch line with a considerable number of 
shippers, built to connect with a common carrier having 
but a small mileage and corresponding car supply, the 
consequences of such interpretation would be disastrous 
to shippers. 


It is the view of the Commission that each carrier 
subject to the act is charged with the duty of furnishing 
cars to the industries located upon its line. In the case 
of through routes composed of two or more carriers the 
obligation to furnish cars for transportation over such 
through routes is joint upon the carriers therein. The 
law of this case, therefore, is that the Colorado & South- 
eastern Railroad, so long as it is to be considered as a 
common carrier, has the duty of furnishing cars for 
shipments between points on its line if there are any 
such shipments. Its obligation to furnish cars for ship- 
ments to points upon the lines of its connections is joint 
with such connections, and it cannot be relieved of its 
portion of such joint liability by any contract with such 
connections. 


It may be suggested that under its contract with the 
Denver & Rio Grande and the Colorado & Southern this 
Colorado & Southeastern line is really in the position of 
furnishing cars to its shippers, securing the same by 
lease from the owners. There can be no objection to 
this view, and no harm can come from such contract, if 
proper compensation is paid for the use of the cars, ex- 
cept in times of car shortage. At such times it is the 
duty of each carrier to distribute its entire equipment 
to its shippers before disposing of the same by sale, or 
lease, or otherwise. That is to say, at times when the 
shippers upon the rails of the Denver & Rio Grande are 
restricted in their commercial operations by reason of a 
failure of car supply the Denver & Rio Grande cannot 
lawfully undertake more than its own share of the joint 
burden of furnishing cars for the through routes which it 
has helped to form. At such times the Colorado & Sotth- 
eastern Railroad must take the burden of furnishing cars 
for all that portion of the through transportation which 
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is performed upon its line; that is to say, it must pro- 
vide such a supply of cars as would be sufficient to 
enable it to perform its part therein if there were car- 
for-car interchange at its junctions. At the same time 
the equipment of the Denver & Rio Grande and Colorado 
& Southern must be apportioned equitably between the 
shippers which they are under a legal duty to serve. 
This will include not only the shippers situated upon 
their rails, but also the business presented at junction 
points by other carriers with which they form through 
routes, 

The inclusion of the mines upon the Colorado & 
Southeastern Railroad in the ratings of the Denver & 
Rio Grande and the Colorado & Southern works an undue 
discrimination against the complainants here and tends 
to deprive them of their rightful share in the available 
car supply of the carriers upon whose rails they are 
located. It is also evident that the Colorado & South- 
eastern is now operated as a plant facility of the Victor- 
American mines in so far as the matter of car supply is 
concerned. It is not fulfilling any functions as a com- 
mon carrier in supplying cars, but is leaving the mines 
served by it to be regarded as located upon the rails of 
the Denver & Rio Grande and the Colorado & Southern, 
just as they were before the incorporation of the Colo- 
rado & Southeastern Railroad Co. and the sale of the 
plant facility tracks of the Victor-American Co. to it. 
It is, however, acting as a common carrier in the division 
of joint rates. Its position is inconsistent and cannot be 
justified. 

If the Colorado & Southeastern is to operate as a 
common carrier, then the car supply of the Denver & 
Rio Grande and Colorado & Southern will not be depleted 
by it. Even though the Victor-American mines should 
work full time and the respondents fail to secure cars 
to enable them to work full time, there would be no 
legitimate claim of undue discrimination, because the dis- 
crepancies in car supply would then arise only in case 
of superior service by the Colorado & Southeastern. 


If, on the other hand, the Colorado & Southeastern 
is to continue to operate in the matter of car supply as 
a plant facility, then the idle-hour system adopted by 
the Colorado & Southern and Denver & Rio Grande must 
be applied to all of these mines equally and the mines 
of the complainants must be enabled to work as many 
hours in times of car shortage as are the mines of the 
Victor-American Fuel Co. 


The trackage arrangement between the Colorado & 
Southern and the Colorado & Southeastern, by giving the 
mines of the Victor-American Fuel Co. a larger and more 
constant supply of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe cars 
than is given to the mines of the petitioners, work an 
undue discrimination. The Colorado & Southern cannot, 
by making such a contract, relieve itself from its duty 
to distribute these cars, without discrimination, to all 
the mines to which it has the duty to furnish cars. If 
the Santa Fe cars are specially consigned to any mine, 
Victor-American Fuel Co.’s or complainants’, such con- 
signment may be respected, but the cars delivered in 
accordance therewith must be counted against the dis- 
tributive share of the mine receiving them. 

The Commission is impressed with the desire of all 
parties here to reach an equitable and lawful adjustment 
of the difficulties here discussed. ‘Substantial progress 
has followed its recommendations in Colorado Coal Traf- 
fic Asso. vs. D. & R. G. R. R. Co., supra. The parties 
involved should work out an adjustment of this matter 
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in the light of the opinions here expressed. If difficulty 
is found in reaching such an adjustment, the matter may 
be reported to the Commission, whereupon the Commis- 
sion will either institute a general investigation into the 
entire situation in this field or issue an order herein, as 
it may be at that time advised. 


RATINGS ON CULVERTS 


CASE NO. 5729 (28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 508) 
KLAUER MANUFACTURING CO. VS. ATCHISON, TO- 
PEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Oct. 15, 1913. Decided Nov. 3, 1913. 
Present ratings on corrugated iron and steel culverts in west- 
ern classification No, 51 not found to be unreasonable. Com- 


plaint dismissed. 

J. H. Henderson, Dwight N. Lewis and W. B. Martin 
for complainant. 

R. C, Fyfe and O. W. Dynes for defendants. 

Report of the Commission. 
CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

This complaint, brought by a manufacturer located at 
Dubuque, Ia., and prepared under the direction of the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of Iowa, 
challenges the reasonableness of the ratings on corrugated 
iron and steel culverts in Western Classification No. 51. 
The ratings in question, which apply on culverts set up, 
in packages or loose, nested or not nested, are as follows: 

Straight or mixed carloads, any diameter, minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B, fourth class; 

Less than carloads, 16 gauge or thicker, inside diam- 
eter over 48 inches, double first class; over 24 and not 
over 48 inches, first class; 24 inches or less, second class; 
thinner than 16 gauge, any diameter, double first class. 


The prayer of the petition is that the carload rating 
be reduced from fourth to fifth class; that the less-than- 
carload ratings be made to apply on culverts made from 
plate or sheet 18 gauge or thicker, and that a difference 
in rating be made between less-than-carload shipments 
nested and not nested. 


It appears that corrugated iron or steel culverts are 
generally used for drainage on highways and are largely 
sold to county commissioners. Shipments are made both 
in carloads and less than carloads, but the larger tonnage 
moves in the latter way. The sizes run from 8 to 84 
inches in diameter and from 10 to 30 feet in length, av- 
eraging from 16 to 20 feet. The sheet or plate is as thin 
as 32 gauge, the higher the gauge the thinner the material. 
Complainant’s testimony is to the effect that 18 gauge 
is used only for culverts 10 inches or less in diameter. 
Culverts are loaded both in box and flat cars, depending 
on the sizes and the amount to be loaded. It is also 
testified by complainant that less-than-carload shipments 
are usually of two or more sizes, and that in most cases 
it is possible to nest them. The 18-gauge sheet or plate 
is one-twentieth of an inch in thickness; the 16-gauge 
one-sixteenth, or 20 per cent heavier. The value of cul- 
verts depends upon their weight and can generally be 
figured at 44% cents per pound. The sheet or plate from 
which they are manufactured costs in the neighborhood 
of 3 cents per pound. 

In Official Classification territory culverts in carloads 
take fifth class rating, minimum weight 24,000 (subject to 
rule 27), and the prayer of complainant for a reduction in 
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the Western Classification rating appears to be based 
largely upon the difference in rating in the two classifica- 
tions, it being alleged that because thereof complainant 
is at a disadvantage in competing with manufacturers 
located in Official Classification territory. 

The present less-than-carload ratings are identical with 
those in Official Classification No. 40, and, it is testified by 
defendants, were established after conferences with the 
eulvert manufacturers, who recommended that 16 gauge 
be made the minimum thickness for the lower ratings, 
for the reason that those made of thinner material were 
not satisfactory, and therefore were not manufactured to 
any extent. This was a compromise on the part of the 
carriers, who thought the limit for the lower ratings 
should be 12 or 14 gauge. 

It is further contended by defendants that there is no 
reason justifying lower ratings on culverts when nested 
than when not nested; that the manufacturers generally 
agreed that nesting was frequently injurious, and that 
nested culverts of the larger sizes are much more difficult 
to handle than the individual culverts, loading and unload- 
ing usually being done by hand. 


As has been said by the Commission in several cases, 
classification, from its very nature and use, cannot be so 
minute as to do mathematically exact justice to every 
variety of commerce that may move. It appears that 
the carriers, in considering the Western Classification, 
have endeavored to give culverts less-than-carload ratings 
which would fit the general situation presented, and that 
the ratings so fixed are satisfactory to culvert manufac- 
turers generally. The highest gauge in common use was 
made the minimum thickness on which the lower ratings 
would apply, and the fact that a certain amount of 18- 
gauge culverts of the smaller sizes is manufactured and 
takes a higher classification rating is not sufficient, in 
the absence of a showing of unreasonableness or of undue 
discrimination forbidden by the act, to justify the Com- 
mission in condemning the existing provisions. We are 
unable to make such a finding on the facts before us. 

The carload rating on culverts was considered In the 
Matter of the Suspension of Western Classification No. 
51, I. C. C. No. 9; 25 I. C. C., 442 [Traffic World, Jan. 4, 
1913, p. 5.]. Western Classification No. 51 changed the 
rating from fifth to fourth class and the minimum from 
30,000 to 20,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B, which provides 
for graduated minima, depending upon the size of the car. 
The Commission permitted the advance to become effect- 
ive, and there is no evidence in the case before us to 
justify a finding of unreasonableness in the present rating. 

In view of the above findings the complaint will be 
dismissed, and it will be so ordered. 


TO DEVELOP FARM INDUSTRIES. 


For the purpose of developing the live stock, dairy and 
poultry industry along the lines of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific and the Alabama Great Southern 
(Queen and Crescent Route), a new division of the freight 
traffic agent, with E. R. Eudaly in charge as agent, 
hasi been created, headquarters at Chattanooga. Mr. 
Eudaly will endeavor to aid farmers who are already en- 
gaged in the live stock, poultry or dairy business and in- 
terest prospective settlers in work of this character, point- 
ing out the peculiar advantages offered by the territory 
along the line of the Queen and Crescent. 
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HEAVIER LOADING OF CARS 


Editor Trarric WorLD: 

Following up the editorial on page 920 or THE 
TRAFFIC WorLD, issue of Nov. 22, 1913, under caption, 
“Heavier Loading of Cars,” may we be permitted to 
state our views on the all-important subject? 

First. We believe that freight rates should bear 
some definite proportion to the actual cost of service 
rendered. 

Second. That 
should have pecuniary returns for the extra effort ex- 
pended, the former as compensation for additional ex 


shippers and receivers of freight 


pense in loading, so far as possible, to maximum capac- 
ity of cars, the latter as partial remuneration for larger 
money investment, insurance and storage in carrying a 
larger stock. 

Third. That transportation should be subject to a 
wholesale basis, as other things are bought and sold. 

As a means to this end we venture to suggest the 
following plan and explanation, which should be applic- 
able to all traffic classified in the present classifications 
in carloads: 


» in 


reve- 


Minimum 


rate 





Net revenue. 


Less per cent 
Reduction in 


weights = o@ 2 S 
= nS oe o ~ 
= S be oe 
<3) a, Zz 
24,000 .. o eh 48.00 
30,000 ry 20) 60,00 9 004 .196 58.80 1.20 
36,000 + se 72.00 3 006 194 69.84 2.16 
10.000 ~-e nO 80.00 { 008 .192 76.80 3.20 
0,000 ... — 100.00 5 010 .190 95.00 5.00 
60,000 Sie aie 120.00 ) 012 188 112.80 7.20 
70,000 2) 140.00 7 014 186 130.20 9.80 
SO0,000 4 < 20 160.00 8 016 .184 147.20 12.80 
90,000 en 20 180.09 4 018 .182 163.80 16.20 
BGO. COO .ccccen 20 200.00 10 020 .180 180.00 20.00 


The figures shown in table are tentative and are 
used to better illustrate the plan we have in mind. 

The present carload minimums established by the 
various classifications should not be disturbed, but a new 
rule added to those classifications along lines of rules 
25 and 26, providing for a percentage reduction from 
‘arload rates on a graduated scale, the percentage of 
rate deduction to become larger as the quantity loaded 
in car increases, starting, say, from a minimum weight 
of 24,000, by steps as indicated in table, up to 100,000 
pounds. Thus, if 60,000 pounds of an article carrying a 
minimum weight of 30,000 pounds was loaded in one ear, 
there should be a sliding scale reduction in rate of, say, 
6 per cent, and greater reduction if loading is still fur- 
ther increased. 

The tendency would be to handle an equal, if not far 
greater, tonnage, in fewer cars than at present, a factor 
that should obviate to a large extent the annual car 
famine, and this result would be accomplished without 
a decrease in net revenue to carriers, by reason of less- 
ened operating expense owing to moving a smaller num- 
ber of cars. 


a 


This would appear to be.a more satisfactory method 
than attempting to apply a separate scale of rates, vary- 
ing from higher to lower in proportion as weight in- 
creased on individual articles classified in carloads. 

We fail to see any injustice on part of the grocer 
who selis sugar, and will deliver a single pound at your 
door for, say, 6 cents, and says if you will buy in hun- 
dred-pound lots the price will be only 4 cents per pound. 
He figures that if it actually costs him 6 cents, includ- 
ing a fair profit, to deliver one pound, he could afford 
to deliver one hundred pounds for less than one hundred 
times his charge for one pound, when both deliveries 
could be made in a single trip. 

It is a uniform practice or custom long established, 
in most lines of trade, to let “quantity” govern, or influ- 
ence at least, the price, and there is no legitimate reason 
why transportation should not be bought and sold on 
wholesale basis without undue advantage in favor of 
large shippers or buyers, as such arrangement should be 
open to all who could or would handle freight in large 
quantities, and thus be in position to avail themselves 
of a slightly lower rate in proportion to their willingness 
to co-operate with the carriers by loading cars as heavy 
as possible. 

It is hardly fair to say that a railroad discriminates 
against one man by selling his neighbor a mileage book 
for $20 when circumstances will not permit or warrant 
the first man to advance that sum at one time, and there- 
fore is obliged to pay a higher rate per mile than the 
purchaser of the book. 


Neither do we question the equity or the legality of 
the practice of railroads in making excursion rates for 
a large number of persons traveling together, as, for 
instance, to some pleasure resort or otherwise, when com- 
pared with the custom of charging a much higher indi- 
vidual rate between those same points. 

Likewise one could not argue successfully that a rail- 
road granted special favors to the purchaser or shipper 
who could buy or sell in large quantities by offering a 
slightly lower freight rate for such shipments in maxi- 
mum carloads than for the same article and quantity 
when loaded only to the established minimum weight 
per car. 

The Supreme Court has said, “The law does not at- 
tempt to equalize fortune, opportunities or abilities.” 

While there are no available figures or formulas that 
are absolutely reliable by which the average man can 
be governed in determining a scale of percentage reduc- 
tions in rate for an even greater percentage of increases 
in weight per car, it is safe to assume, for the sake of 
argument, that ten heavily loaded cars can be handled 
by the average railroad for muclit less than ten times 
the cost of handling a single car with only a minimum, 
or even less, weight. 

The proposed arrangement should not be pointed out 
as a plea for lower freight rates or a radical change 
looking toward such a reduction, as there are excellent 
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reasons to believe that, if such plan were adopted, the 
tendency would be to increase rather than diminish the 
net railroad earnings by increasing the car efficiency in 
many cases, one, two or perhaps three hundred per cent, 
at a loss of not to exceed ten per cent in rate. 

The fact of there being many cars now in use of 
60,000 pounds or less capacity cannot be held up as a 
serious objection to the graduated scale plan, as those 
cars are becoming less in number every year, and a 
majority of the equipment being constructed is of much 
greater capacity, and no doubt this one factor, in con- 
nection with improved readbed and heavier locomotives, 
will prove the assertion that the day of small-capacity 
cars has passed. 

While there are, of course, some commodities which 
can be accommodated by cars of 30,000 pounds capacity, 
these are but few, comparatively speaking, when the 
immense variety of heavier articles is considered. 

As an example of the economical result from an 
operating standpoint, by lessening the number of cars to 
be moved, note that a locomotive can haul a train of 
perhaps 50 empty cars, or a tonnage of 900 to 1,000 tons 
as the extreme load, over the same track ‘as a train of 
30 heavily loaded cars, comprising a tonnage of 1,800 
tons, according to a given engine rating, on account of 
there being fewer cars in the loaded train and a corre- 
sponding reduction in the rolling friction of such shorter 
train. 

The universal heavier loading of freight cars would 
increase yard and terminal facilities to a large extent, 
and the necessity for increases in this direction is a 
strong argument for carriers in asking for a general 
advance in rates of all kinds. 

It is a self-evident truth that if a terminal with track 
room for, say, 500 loaded curs, each containing but 20 
tons, or perhaps less, or a total of 10,000 tons, could 
have the same tonnage loaded in cars of 40 or more tons 
each, it could accommodate just twice the former number 
of cars, or its capacity be doubled, without expense to 
railroad in enlarging yards, or, in other words, that par- 
ticular road’s usefulness would be augmented 100 per 
cent. 

There is an axiom which says that a “chain is only 
as strong as its weakest link,” and it’s perfectly logical 
to say that a railroad is only as efficient as the terminals 
through which its traffic must pass; therefore any plan 
worked out in detail that will aid the roads in taking 
eare of the ever-increasing tonnage of the country with- 
out the periodical car famine, should be hailed with 
delight by both the transportation and commercial inter- 
ests in general. 

As evidence’ of the fact that this loading problem 
has been given some consideration at least heretofore 
by the Commission and courts, we cite a few specific 
cases: 

“Increased density of traffic, material decrease of the 
ratio of operating expense to income, elimination of 
grades, increased trainloads and car capacity are factors 
that ought to make for lower rates.”—Meeker & Co. vs. 
V. L: V. R. R. Co., 21 I. C. C., 129-162. 

“There must finally be an intimate relation between 
the actual cost of transportation and the rate paid by 
the public. The cost of carriage is decreased in pro- 
portion as the car loading can be increased.”—In Re 
Transportation of Wool, Hides and Pelts, 23 I. C. C., 
151-156. 
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“The actual cost of transportation is much less wiih 
a loading of 28,000 pounds than with a loading of 15,000 
to 20,000 pounds.’”—In Re Transportation of Wool, Hides 
and Pelts, 23 I. C. C., 151-158. 

“It is in the interests of economical transportation 
that cars containing light and bulky articles should be 
loaded as heavily as possible, and it is plain that a car- 
rier can afford, to an extent, to decrease its rates in 
proportion as the loading increases.’’—Montage & Co. vs. 
A... Tt. & 8. B..Ry. Co, PF i Gee Tres: 

H. B. Darling, Traffic Manager. 

Wickwire Brothers, Inc. 
Cortland, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1913. 


PARCEL POST ORDERS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAIL 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 

Three of what may be called parcel post orders were 

promulgated by the Commission Saturday afternoon, in 

the form of letters to Postmaster-General Burleson. he 

first allows registered parcels post 11-pound packages of 

gold or gold bullion, in, or to and from Alaska, to be 

shipped at a rate of two cents per ounce or fraction 
thereof for any distance. 


The second allows the classification of articles mail- 
able to be changed so that books weighing eight ounces 
or less may be sent for one cent for two ounces and 
on those weighing more than eight ounces, the regular 
parcels post rates shall be applied. The Commission 
suggests that the effective date of that change be made 
late enough to enable large shippers to adjust their 
business to the change. By one line of shippers three 
months and by another six months were suggested. 


The third order is the one, however, that will create 
a disturbance in the transportation world. It increases 
weights and reduces rates so as to compel the railroad 
companies to carry a great deal more weight, if the 
changes increase the business in anything like what has 
been estimated. The Commission has received objections 
on that score, with a suggestion that no changes be 
allowed until the Postoffice Department has made ar- 
rangements for larger mail pay. The Commission says 
that, inasmuch as it has no jurisdiction in that matter, it 
consents to the changes, which are as follows: 


= 


(a) To reduce the rates for the third zone from 7 
cents for the first pound and 5 cents for each additional 
pound to 6 cents for the first pound and 2 cents for each 
additional pound; 


“(b) To reduce the rates for the fourth zone from 


a 


8 cents for the first pound and 6 cents for each addi- 


tional pound to 7 cents for the first pound and 4 cents 
for each additional pound; 


“(c) To reduce the rates for the fifth zone from 9 
cents for the first poynd and 7 cents for each additional 
pound to 8 cents for the first pound and 6 cents for each 
additional pound; 

“(d) To retluce the rates for the sixth zone from 
10 cents for the first pound and 9 cents for each addi- 
tional pound to 9 cents for the first pound and 8 cents 
for each additional pound; 

“(e) To increase the weight limit for the first and 
second zones from 20 pounds to 50 pounds, and 

“(f) To increase the weight limit for the remaining 
zones from 11 pounds to 20 pounds,” 





IN THE SUPREME COURT 


ACCOUNTS OF CARRIERS 


No. 571.—October Term, 1913. 
The Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Co., appellant, 
vs. 
The United States of America and 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 





Appeal from the 
United States 
Commerce Court. 


[Dec. 1, 1913.] 


This is an appeal from a decree of the Commerce 
Court dismissing appellant’s petition in an action brought 
to ‘have certain regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relative to the method of keeping the ac- 
counts of carriers declared invalid and to enjoin the 
enforcement thereof. 204 Fed., 641. The regulations are 
contained in the “Classification of Expenditures for Addi- 
tions and Betterments of Steam Roads,” effective July 1, 
1909, and the First Revised Issue thereof, effective July 
1, 1910. 

The facts as set forth in appellant’s brief may be 
summarized as follows: 


Appellant is engaged in interstate commerce. Its 
main line is about 786 miles in length and extends from 
Kansas City to Port Arthur, on the Gulf of Mexico, trav- 
ersing the states of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Texas. The road was built years ago, 
when the country was heavily timbered and _ sparsely 
settled, and the traffic was correspondingly small. The 
traffic would not then support, nor could capital be ob- 
tained for, an expensively constructed road; and in con- 
sonance with the general practice in the development of 
the country, the road was built with rather heavy ruling 
grades. But it was not defectively or improperly con- 
structed or located; it had substantially the same grades 
as other roads then constructed in the West, and it was 
adequate to serve the then existing needs of the country. 
A railroad with heavy grades is, of course, more cheaply 
constructed than a road of low grades. And a road of 
heavy grades is generally adequate in a new country, 
where the volume of traffic offered is small, the train- 
loads light, and the trains few. 


Grades. 


The ruling maximum grade of appellant’s line as 
originally constructed was 1 per cent, and in the moun- 
tain district as high as 1.35 per cent. The evidence is 
undisputed that it was properly located, well constructed 
and ample for the needs of the country. In the course 
of time, with the development of the country, and the 
resultant increase in traffic, whereby the limit of the 
road’s capacity was being approached, the conditions war- 
ranted and rendered desirabl such additions or improve- 
ments as would enlarge the road’s capacity, and permit 
traffic to be moved more rapidly and economically. 

Two methods of increasing the capacity of the road 
were presented—one by double-tracking, the other by 
lowering the grades and thus permitting traffic to be 
moved more rapidly. The road was in active competition 
with powerful rivals operating in the same general ter- 
ritory, among them, the Southern Pacific; the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas; the Missouri Pacific; the St. Louis 
Southwestern; the Texas & Pacific; the St. Louis & San 
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Francisco; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the 
Rock Island. The character of the road as a trunk line, 
having a long average haul and the prevalence of low- 
class traffic—timber, coal, oil and like commodities— 
necessarily entailed a low average freight rate, its aver- 
age rates per ton per mile being lower than those of 
any of its competitors above named. 

Under these conditions the management found that 
the most desirable plan was to lower the grades of the 
road, and thus to increase its capacity, procure economy 
in operation and render better service to the public. 
Two methods of reducing the grades at various points 
along the line were presented—one by raising or lowering 
the roadbed on the existing right-of-way; the other by 
the construction of short sections of new road in sub- 
stitution for portions of the road, in instances where the 
same result could be thus obtained at less cost. The 
program of improvement contemplated, therefore, not only 
many changes on the original right-of-way, but also a 
number of changes by the substitution of short sections 
of road on new ground, where that method was more 
economical. 

The first six sections of the road where new locations 
were utilized are covered by the petition herein. Other 
similar changes are being made as the work proceeds, 
which will cover several years, and is estimated to cost 
$3,000,000. The road at these six points was in no way 
worn out, was fully maintained, and was capable of per- 
forming for an indefinite term the function for which it 
was originally constructed. All of these changes are 
being made for the purpose of increasing the capacity 
of the line, of securing economy in operation, and of 
rendering improved service to the public. 


At the six sections of the road in question it was 
found by the estimates of the engineers that the cost 
of securing the required gradient upon the original road- 
bed would be $1,230,318.99; but that the same result could 
be obtained by means of relocations upon adjacent land 
for a net expenditure of $629,399.74. 


Actual Expenditures. 


The actual expenditure on these six new locations, as 
ascertained on completion of the work (after the filing 
of the petition) was $763,798; and the testimony shows 
that had the work been done on the original roadbed 
the cost would have been increased over the estimates 
in an equal or greater proportion, the variation being due 
to increase in the cost of labor, materials, etc. For 
present purposes the figures set forth in the petition are 
adopted. 


The grade revisions at the six sections of line in- 
volved herein having been completed by removing the 
tracks to adjacent parcels of ground, which were pro- 
cured and substituted for the original parcels, the use 
of the latter parcels was, of course, discontinued. . 

The expenditure required to improve the property by 
bringing it to the desired grade of five-tenths of one per 
cent being deemed a capital expenditure, appellant’s di- 
rectors determined to finance the work by applying to it 
the proceeds of a bond issue. It is claimed to have been 
necessary to finance the improvements in this way, if 
they were to be made at all, because the appellant did 
not have current earnings available for these improve- 
ments, and could not have financed its program, involving 
the revision of about 41 per cent of the entire line and 
an ultimate expenditure of several million dollars, in 
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any other way than by raising capital for that purpose 
through the issuance of bonds. 


Issued Bonds. 


Appellant, in order to raise funds for this and certain 
other purposes, made an issue of bonds secured by a 
second mortgage on its property. This was duly author- 
ized by the directors and stockholders in the month of 
June, 1909; a portion of the bonds was sold and an 
initial sum of $1,250,000 thus obtained became applicable 
to the improvements referred to in the petition and other 
improvements in the grade. Additional bonds have since 
been issued as the work has proceeded. 

In 1907, appellant began the payment of dividends 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum upon its preferred 
stock, the total amount of which was $21,000,000, and has 
continued to pay such dividends each year until the 
present time. These dividends are non-cumulative and 
are payable only out of the earnings of the current year. 
The fact that appellant had paid its dividends for several 
years was a factor in its credit. Preferred dividends hav- 
ing been established, it is claimed that their discontinu- 
ance would have affected the credit of the road so seri- 
ously that it would have been unable, except on prohibi- 
tive terms, to dispose of additional bonds as further 
money was required from time to time during the prog- 
ress of the work. It is further claimed that appellant 
was able to finance its improvements only out of the 
proceeds of a bond issue; and that it could not have 
financed them at all except by adopting the economical 
method of making a considerable part of the grade re- 
ductions by means of changes off the line of the right- 
of-way. 

Appellant having paid the cost of the six improve- 
ments out of its issue of bonds, was confronted with the 
regulations of the Commission bearing on the method 
of recording the transaction in its books of account. 
Except for those regulations, it is said that the full cost 
of the improvements would have been charged to the 
account of “Additions and Betterments”—a subdivision 
of the property accounts—and credited to the proceeds 
of the bonds, because that sum had been -expended for 
additions and betterments, and because the bonds had 
supplied the funds. In the balance sheet the “Assets” 
would have shown an increment of approximately $629,- 
399 under the subdivision of Additions and Betterments, 
and, per contra, the “Liabilities” would have shown a 
corresponding increase under the subdivision of Bonds. 


How Entries Were Made. 


Under the regulations in question, it was found that 
if the improvements had been made on the original right- 
of-way, the entries would have been made as above indi- 
cated. But, with respect to improvements made off the 
right-of-way, diffeernt treatment was prescribed. Here 
the appellant was not permitted to carry into its property 
aceounts the full cost of the improvement, but was re- 
quired first to deduct from the cost thereof the estimated 
replacement cost of the portions of track no longer used, 
the difference only being carried into the property ac- 
counts, and a sum equal to the estimated cost of re- 
placing the old sections of track being charged to the 
operating expenses of that year. 

The text of the Classification of Additions and Bet- 
terments relative to revisions made on the original line 
is as follows: “Grade Revisions.—(Reductions of grades 
by cutting down summits and raising sags without ma- 
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terially changing the alinement.) The amount to be 
charged on this account is the cost of additional grading 
done, including as a portion of such cost the rent and 
cost of operation of steam shovels and work trains; 
building temporary tracks for steam shovels and grading 
outfits; tools, etc., used in the work; raising or lowering 
existing bridges; increasing the length of culverts and 
replacing riprap at culvert ends; changing grade crossings 
for farm or country roads, highways and streets, includ- 
ing crossing gates, highway crossing alarms and watch- 
houses.” 

Relative to changes off- the original line, the regula- 
tion is as follows: “Changes of Line.—(Construction of 
new lines for the purpose of improving grade or aline- 
ment). The amount to be charged to this account is 
the difference between the cost of the new line and the 
cost of replacing in kind the line abandoned, exclusive 
of right-of-way.” 

The General Instructions contained in the Classifica- 
tion supplement these rules and prescribe charges to 
Operating Expenses as follows: 

“5. In case it becomes necessary directly in con- 
nection with betterment or improvement work to abandon 
any property, the cost of replacing the abandoned prop- 
erty in kind, plus the cost of removal but less the value 
of salvage, should be charged to the appropriate accounts 
under Operating Expenses. In case, however, the amount 
so chargeable is large, and its inclusion in a carrier’s 
operating expenses for a single year would unduly burden 
the operating expense accounts for that year, the carrier 
may, if so authorized upon application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, charge such cost to the Property 
Abandoned account provided in the Form of General 
Balance Sheet Statement, or to the reserve account men- 
tioned in paragraph 6. 


“6. When property is abandoned and not replaced, 
the original cost (estimated, if not known) should be 
credited to the appropriate additions and betterments 
accounts and charged, less salvage, to Profit and Loss 
Account, to which should also be charged all incidental 
expenses directly connected with the abandonment. If 
so authorized upon application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, however, a carrier may set up de- 
preciation accounts under ‘Maintenance of Way and 
Structures’ for the purpose of creating a reserve to which 
(instead of Profit and Loss) should be charged the origi- 
nal cost, less salvage, of the property (other than land 
or equipment) abandoned, and all incidental expenses 
directly connected with the abandonment.” 

These are the regulations as they appeared in the 
Classification of 1909. In the First Revised Issue (1910) 
there were some slight changes, but none now important. 

To restrain the enforcement of the regulations so far 
as they required or tended to require appellant to charge 
against its earnings the estimated replacement value (less 
salvage) of the six parcels of railroad line that were 
abandoned as an incident to grade reduction as above 
set forth, was the principal object of the suit. 

The petition sets forth the following as a second 
ground of complaint: As a part of its program of im- 
provements, appellant is engaged in erecting a new and 
enlarged shop and terminal plant at Shreveport, upon a 
different location from that of the existing shop and 
terminal plant, which latter are incidentally to be aban- 
doned. It is claimed that the present shop and equip- 
ment are not worn out or obsolete, but are in good con- 
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dition, and capable, with ordinary running repairs, of 
performing for an indefinite time the functions for which 
they were originally constructed. Appellant desires to 
charge the estimated value of the abandoned shop and 
terminal plant, amounting approximately to $100,000, 
against its accumulated surplus as represented in its 
profit and loss account. The regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission relative to accounting, however, 
prohibit this charge, and require that the estimated re- 
placement cost (less salvage) of the existing shop and 
terminal plant shall be charged to the Operating Expense 
Account. An injunction against the enforcement of the 
regulations in this regard also was prayed. 
Mr. Justice Pitney, after making the foregoing statement, 
delivered the opinion of the court. 
The contention of appellant in the Commerce Court 
and in this court is, that the regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission relative to the method of keeping 
the accounts of common carriers, so far as they are 
here questioned, are unreasonable, beyond the power or 
authority of either Congress or the Commission, and 
violative of the fifth article of amendments to the con- 
stitution of the United States, as being a deprivation of 
property without due process of law. It is claimed that 
the effect of enforcing the regulations under the circum- 
stances of the case is to reduce the amount of net earn- 
ings applicable to dividends, and thereby cause an irre- 
parable loss to the preferred stockholders, whose divi- 
dends are non-cumulative and payable only out of the 
income of the current year; that the property accounts 
become inaccurate, because ,while appellant has actually 
expended something more than $600,000 in the improve- 
ment of its property, and its bonded indebtedness has 
been in fact increased by the like amount, the accounts 
will declare that for this expenditure the company has 
obtained a net accretion to its property of only a little 
over $200,000 ($629,399.74 less than $386,484, or $234,- 
747.74); that the Operating Expense. Accounts will be 
improperly swollen by the inclusion therein of the rum 
of $386,484, to the deception of the stockholders and the 
investing public, and the impairment of the financial 
credit of the company, and that under the requirements 
of the Commission this sum of $386,484 cannot be charged 
to and finally taken out of the proceeds of the bonds, but 
must be charged to operating expenses, and thus taken 
from operating revenue, because of which (as is claimed) 
this amount, which has already been paid out of the 
proceeds of bonds, must ultimately be restored in cash 
to the bond account, and returned to the trustee or other- 
wise accounted for to the bondholders. As to the Shreve- 
port shop and terminal plant that are to be abandoned, 
it is contended that it is unreasonable to require the 
cost of abandonment to be charged to operating expenses, 
and that this is a proper charge against the accumulated 
surplus, as represented in the profit and loss account. 


Authority of Commission and Court. 
The authority of the Commission rests upon section 


9° 


20 of the “Act te Regulate Commerce” (24 Stat., 379), 
as amended by the Hepburn Act of June 29, 1906 (34 
Stat., 584, ch. 3591).* The constitutional validity of this 


*Sec. 20. That the Commission is hereby authorized to re- 
quire annual reports from all common carriers subject to the 
provisions of this Act, and from the owners of all railroads en- 
gaged in interstate commerce as defined in this Act, to pre- 
scribe the manner in which such reports shall be made, and to 
require from such carriers specific answers to all questions upon 
which the Commission may need information. Such annual re- 
ports shall show in detail the amount of capital stock issued, 
the amounts paid therefor, and the manner of payment for the” 
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legislation was sustained in Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission vs. Goodrich Transit Co., 224 U. S., 194, 211, 214. 

The authority conferred by Congress upon the Com- 
merece Court (Act of June 18, 1910; 36 Stat., 539, ch. 309; 
Judicial Code, sec. 207) with respect to enjoining or 
setting aside the orders of the Commission, like the au- 
thority previously exercised by the federal Circuit Courts, 
was confined to determining whether there had been 
violations of the constitution, or of the power conferred 
by statute, or an exercise of power so arbitrary as vir- 
tually to transcend the authority conferred. Interstate 


. Com. Com, vs. IHinois Central R. Co., 215 U. S., 542, 470; 


Interstate Com. Co. vs. Union Pacific R. Co., 222 U. S., 
541, 547; Procter & Gamble vs. United States, 225 U. S., 
282, 297: Interstate Com. Com. vs. Balt. & Ohio R. Co., 
225 U. S., 326, 340. 

As to the intent and meaning of section 20, it is first 
insisted that the power conferred upon the Commission 
to prescribe the forms of accounts, records and memo- 
randa to be kept by the carriers, recognizes a distinction 
between the form and the substance; and that while 
the Commission, in order to obtain full and accurate in- 
formation concerning the affairs of each corporation, 
must have power to require any reports, schedules and 
accounts necessary to show the true financial condition 
of each carrier; yet that the grant must by fair inter- 
pretation, and in order not to amount to an unconstitu- 
tional delegation of legislative power, stop short of the 
point where the regulation in its essence goes not to 
the form but to the substance and involves interference 
with the internal affairs of the corporation. We do not, 
however, think that any such distinction between the 
form and the substance is admissible with respect to the 
declared object of standardizing railroad accounts and 
obtaining therefrom full and accurate information con- 
cerning the affairs of the respective corporations. The 
very object of a system of accounts is to display the 
pertinent financial operations of the company, and throw 
light upon its present condition. If they are to truly do 
this, the form must correspond with the substance. In 
order that accounts may be standardized, it is necessary 
that the accounts of the several carriers shall be ar- 
ranged under like headings or titles; and it is obviously 
essential that charges and credits shall be allocated under 
the proper headings—the same with one carrier as with 


same; the dividends paid, the surplus fund, if any, and the 
number of stockholders; the funded and floating debts and the 
interest paid thereon; the cost and value of the earrier’s prop- 
erty, franchises and equipments; the amounts expended 
for improvements each year, how.expended, and the character 
of such improvements: the earnings and receipts from each 
branch of business and from all sources; the operating and 
other expenses; the balances of profit and loss: and a complete 
exhibit of the financial operations of the carrier each year, in- 
cluding an annual balance sheet. Such reports shall also con- 
tain such information in relation to rates or regulations con- 
ecering fares or freights, or agreements, arrangements, or con- 
tracts affecting the same as the Commission may require; and 
the Commission may, in its discretion, for the purpose of en- 
abling it the better to carry out the purposes of this Act, pre- 
scribe a period of time within which all common carriers syb- 
ject to the provisions of this Act shall have, as near as may 
be, a uniform system of accounts, and the manner in which 
such accounts shall be Kept. 


The Commission may, in its discretion, prescribe the forms of 
any and all accounts, records and memoranda to be kept by 
earriers subject to the provisions of this Act, including the 
accounts, records and memoranda of the movement of traffic 
as well as the receipts and expenditures of moneys. The Com- 
mission shall at all times have access to all accounts, records 
and memoranda kept by carriers subject to this Act, and it 
shall be unlawful for such carriers to keep any other accounts, 
records or memoranda than those prescribed or approved by the 
Commission, and it may employ special agents or examiners, 
who shall have authority under the order of the Commission to 
inspect and examine any and all accounts, records and memo- 
randa kept by such carriers. This provision shall apply to re- 
ceivers of carriers and operating trustees. 
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another. Unless “Additions and Betterments,” on the one 
hand, and “Operating Expenses,’ on the other, are to 
indicate the same class of entries upon the books of 
one carrier that they indicate upon the books of other 
carriers, there is no possibility: of standardization. So 
far as such uniformity requirements control or tend to 
control the conduct of the carrier in its capacity as a 
public servant engaged in interstate commerce, they are 
within the authority constitutionally conferred by Con- 
gress upon the Commission. There is no direct inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of the corporation; and 
if any such interference indirectly results, it is only such 
as is incidental to the lawful control of the carrier by 
the federal authority, and to this the rights of stock- 
holders and bondholders alike are necessarily subject. 


Definition of Operating Expenses. 


It is said, however, that the meaning of the term 
“operating expenses” was well defined at the time of the 
passage of the act of 1887, and that during the period 
intervening between the beginning of the work of the 
Commission thereunder and the passage of the Hepburn 
Act in 1906, the term had never been construed to in- 
clude any charge for property abandoned in the course 
of improvements; and that this settled construction, upon 
familiar principles, must be deemed to have entered into 
the purpose of Congress when it re-enacted the language 
of section 20 in the latter year, and added to it authority 
to the Commission to prescribe in its discretion the 
forms of accounts and a prohibition against keeping any 
others than those prescribed or approved by the Com- 
mission. But it will be observed that 
originally 


section 20, as 
enacted, authorized the Commission “in its 
discretion for the purpose of enabling it the better to 
carry out the purposes of this act [to] prescribe a period 
of time withim which all common carriers subject to the 
provisions of this act shall have, as near as may be, a 
uniform system of accounts, and the manner in which 
such accounts shall be kept.” Congress, when it enacted 
1906, must have known that the 
Commission had not as yet found occasion to enforce 


the Hepburn Act in 


this provision; and at the same time may be deemed to 
have contemplated that the authority then for the first 
time conferred upon the Commission to determine and 
prescribe the maximum rates to be charged by the car- 
riers for the services to be performed by them, furnished 
a new and more cogent reason for establishing a uniform 
system of accounts. 

The contention that the term “operating expenses” 
had a well-understood and defined meaning either recog- 
nized at the time of the passage of the act of 1887 or 
established by the constant practice of the Commission 
from that time until the Hepburn Act, so that the use 
of the term in the latter act amounted to an express limi- 
tation upon the grant of power to prescribe the forms 
of the accounts, is not well founded. Congress, in au- 
thorizing the Commission to prescribe a uniform system 
of accounts, recognized that accounting systems were not 
then uniform; and in reiterating this authorization in 
1906, and adding a prohibition against the keeping of 
other accounts than those prescribed, manifested a pult- 
pose to standardize and render uniform the accounts of 
the different carriers with respect to matters that entered 
into property and the improvements thereof, on the one 
hand, and the current operations of the company, on the 
other. Byt the very terms of section 20, Congress at least 
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outlined the classification of the carriers’ accounts, for it 
required the annual reports to show “the amount of cap- 
ital stock issued, the amounts paid therefor, and the 
manner of payment for the same the surplus 
fund, if any, . . . the funded and floating debts 

. . the cost and value of the carrier’s property, fran- 
chises and equipments; the amounts expended 
for improvements each year, how expended, and the 
character of such improvements; the earnings and re- 
ceipts from each branch of business and from all sources; 
the operating and other expenses; the balances of profit 
and loss, and a complete exhibit of the financial opera- 
tions of the carrier each year, including an: annual bal- 
ance sheet.” By the same section the Commission was 
authorized to require these annual reports from all car- 
riers subject to the act, and to prescribe the manner in 
which the reports should be made, and for this and other 
purposes to require carriers to have “as near as may be, 
a uniform system of accounts, and [to prescribe] the man- 
ner in which such accounts shall be kept.” 

Plainly, the law-making body recognized the essential 
distinctions between property accounts and operating ac- 
counts, between capital and earnings; it recognized that 
the practice of different carriers varied in respect to 
these matters: and that no system of supervision and 
regulation would be complete without requiring the ac- 


counts of all the carriers to speak a common language. 


Power Delegation Constitutional, 


There is here no unconstitutional delegation of legis- 
lative powers. The reasoning adopted in Interstate Com. 
Com. vs. Goodrich Transit Co., 224 U. S., 194, 210, ete., 
is controlling. And since, as just shown, uniformity, in 
accounting is dependent upon the adoption and enforce- 
ment of precise classification, the authority to define the 
terms of the _ classification necessarily follows. It 
amounts, after all, to no more than laying down the 
general rules of action under which the Commission shall 
proceed, and leaving it to the Commission to apply those 
rules to particular situations and circumstances by the 
establishment and enforcement of administrative regula- 
tions. 


It is contended that the regulations of the Commis- 
sion, in respect to the matters now under consideration, 
are so unreasonable and arbitrary as to constitute an 
abuse rather than an exercise of the powers conferred 
by section 20, and consequently that they ought to be 
set aside by judicial action. This is not on the ground 
that the Commission did not proceed with due deliberation 
and after proper inquiry. Respecting this, the record 
abundantly shows that in the year 1906, and shortly after 
the passage of the Hepburn Act, the Commission under- 
took, and for nearly three years prosecuted a most thor- 
ough investigation into the current practice of the prin- 
cipal railroad lines, procuring reports and recommenda- 
tions from experts, and submitting tentative plans for 
the classification of accounts to the executives of the 
railroad lines and to a committee of accountants created 
by the Association of American Railway Accounting Offi- 
cers, which association was made up of members repre- 
senting practically every important railroad in the country. 

The present attack upon the classification as adopted 
is, and must be, rested at bottom upon the contention 
that the regulations embodied in it are so entirely at 
odds with fundamental principles of correct accounting 
-as intrinsically to manifest an abuse of power. 
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There is evidence in the record that substantially the 
same method of distributing charges for so-called “Addi- 
tions and Betterments” between the Property Accounts 
and the Operating Accounts is and has long been pursued 
by important railroad carriers, and has received the sanc- 
tion of at least one recent text-book writer—Whitten, 
Valuations of Public Service Corporations, secs. 450, 451, 
458, etc. Nevertheless, it is insisted with emphasis that 
property abandoned as an incident to permanent im- 
provements is not an operating expense, and, in effect, 
that no matter what practice may be pursued by railroad 
accounting officers, it cannot properly be treated as such. 


Distinction of Accounts. 

We are thus brought back to the fundamental dis- 
tinction between (a) the property or capital accounts, 
designed to represent the investment of the stockholders, 
and to show the cost of the property as originally acquired, 


with subsequent additions and improvements, these assets - 


being balanced by the liabilities, including the amount 
of the capital stock and of bonded and other indetbedness, 
with net profits or surplus, whether carried under the 
head of “profit and loss” or otherwise; and (b) the op- 
erating accounts, designed to show, on the one side, 
gross receipts or gross earnings for the year, and on the 
other side, the expenditures involved in producing those 
gross earnings and in maintaining the property, the bal- 
ance being the net earnings. 

Since the regulation of the railroad carrier by the 
public authority, and especially the fixing of the rates to 
be charged, depend primarily upon two fundamental con- 
siderations, (a) the value of the property that is em- 
ployed in the public service, and (b) the current cost of 
carrying on that service, it is clear that the maintenance 
of a proper line of distinction between property accounts 
and operating accounts is essential to the execution by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of the supervisory 
and regulatory powers conferred upon it by Congress. 

Appellant contends, inter alia, that since the original 
locations were necessary in the development of its rail- 
road line, and were abandoned only as ‘an incident to 
the improvement and development of the property, the 
cost thereof, being as it is termed a part of the “cost 
of progress,” should remain in the property account, as 
representing a part of the stockholders’ present invest- 
ment. 


Support for this contention is sought in previous de- 
cisions of this court. In Union Pacific R. C. vs. United 
States, 99 U. S., 402, a decision that turned upon the 
meaning and effect of an act of 1862 for aiding the con- 
struction of the railroad (12 Stat., 489), it was said, at 
p. 420: “As a general proposition, net earnings are the 
excess of the gross earnings over the expenditures de- 
frayed in producing them, aside from, and exclusive of, 
the expenditure of capital laid out in constructing and 
equipping the works themselves. It may often be difficult 
to draw a precise line between ependitures for con- 
struction, and the ordinary expenses incident to operat- 
ing and maintaining the road and works of a railroad 
company, Theoretically, the expenses chargeable to earn- 
ings include the general expenses of keeping up the 
organization of the company, and all expenses incurred 
in operating the works and keeping them in good condi- 
tion and repair, while expenses chargeable to capital include 
those which are incurred in the original construction of 
the works, and in the subsequent enlargement and im- 
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provement thereof.” In Illinois Central R. R. vs. Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 206 U. S., 441, the Commission 
had held (206 U. S., 449; 10 I. C. C., 544) that while re- 
pairs were properly chargeable to current operating ex- 
penses, yet expenditures for improvements and equip- 
ment “should not be taxed as part of the current or 
operating expenses of a single year, but should be, so far 
as practicable and so far as rates exacted from the public 
are concerned, projected proportionately over the future.” 
And in this court it was said (p. 462): “It would seem 
as if expenditure for additions to construction and equip- 
ment, as expenditures for original construction and equip- 
ment should be reimbursed by all of the traffic they ac- 
commodate during the period of their duration, and that 
improvements that will last many years should not be 
charged wholly against the revenue of a single year.” 
And, after pointing out that the case of the Union Pacific 
Railway Co. in 99 U. S. had to do not with rates of trans- 
portation or the like, but with the construction of the 
words “net earnings” in an act of Congress, the court, 
in pointing out the difference between the position of the 
Government in that case and the position of a shipper of 
commodities in the case sub judice, said, with respect to 
the latter (p. 463): “His right is immediate. He may de- 
mand a service. He must pay a toll, but a toll measured 
by the reasonable value of the service. The elements of 
that value may be many and complex, not always deter- 
minable, as we have seen, with mathematical accuracy, 
but, we think, it is clear, that instrumentalities which are 
to be used for years should not be paid for by the revenues 
of a day or year; and this is the principle of returns upon 
capital which exists in durable shape.” 


Absolute Accuracy Impossible 


The expressions quoted were properly employed with 
respect to the questions then presented fo decision. As 
expressions of the general principle, we see no occasion 
now to qualify them. In both cases it was recognized that 
in so complicated a matter as the construction, main- 
tenance and operation of a railroad line, it is difficult to 
define and perhaps more difficult to consistently apply a 
precise distinction between capital and expense accounts; 
and while the propriety of distributing improvement costs 
over a series of years was recognized, the impossibility 
of scientific accuracy in that regard was acknowledged. 
The question now is, whether the regulations of the Com- 
mission under attack do violence to these general prin- 
ciples—rather, it is whether those regulations are so 
clearly contrary to these and other applicable principles 
that they should be set aside as being in excess of the 
powers conferred by Congress upon the Commission. 

We are unable to see that there is substantial incon- 
sistency with principle, much less gross violation thereof. 
The contention of the appellant that property, originally 
acquired because necessary in the construction of the road, 
and afterwards abandoned only because rendered unnec- 
essary by the improvement and development of the prop- 
erty, should remain in the property account as a part 
of the stockholders’ investment, will be found, upon analy- 
sis, to rest upon the unwarrantable assumption that all 
capital expenditures result in permanent accretions to 
the property of the company. This in effect ignores de- 
preciation—an inevitable fact which no system of accounts 
can properly ignore. A more complete depreciation than 
that which is represented by a part of the original plant 
that through destruction or obsolescence has actually per- 
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ished as useful property, it would be difficult to imagine. 
The fact that the original investment was necessary In 
order that the second investment might be made is not a 
conclusive test. Reference is made to the cost of the 
scaffolding used in the erection of a house, and discarded 
when the house is completed; and to the cost of the paper 
that goes to the waste-basket, rather than to the printer, 
in the preparation of a literary composition; but these 
are fanciful analogies, and do not assist us here, where 
the real question is not how shall original cost be ascer- 
tained, but, how shall subsequent depreciation in value 
be reckoned and accounted for? 

In Knoxville vs. Water Co., 212 U. S. 1, this court 
had to do with a similar element of depreciation, and, 
after pointing out that such a plant as was there in ques- 
tion begins to depreciate in value from the moment of its 
use, and that before coming to the question of profit at 
all, the company was entitled to earn a sufficient sum 
annually to provide not only for current repairs but for 
making good the depreciation and replacing the parts of 
the property when they should come to the end of their 
life, the court proceeded to say (p.14): “If, however, a 
company fails to perform this plain duty and to exact 
sufficient returns to keep the investment unimpaired, 
whether this is the result of unwarranted dividends upon 
overissues of securities, or of omission to exact proper 
prices for the output, the fault is its own. When, there- 
fore, a public regulation of its price comes under ques- 
tion, the true value of the property then employed for the 
purpose of earning a return cannot be enhanced by a con- 
sideration of the errors in management which have been 
committed in the past.” 


Purpose of Congress 


And since one of the manifest objects of Congress 
in authorizing the supervision and standardization of car- 
riers’ accounts, as is done in Sec. 20 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, was to enable the commissioners to in- 
telligently perform their duties respecting the regulation 
of carriers’ rates for the services performed, and since it 
is settled that the property investment which is to be 
taken into consideration as one of the elements in fixing 
such rates is the property then in use (Smyth vs. Ames, 
169 U. S. 466, 546; San Diego Land & Town Co. vs. Jasper, 
189 U. S. 439, 442, Wilcox vs. Consolidated Gas Co., 212 U. 
S. 19, 41; Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352, 434, 454, 
458), it is obvious that so far as the regulations of the 
Commission now under consideration discard the “cost of 
progress” theory, they need no further vindication. 


It is insisted that if the appellant, having expended 
in round figures $600,000, secured by the sale of bonds for 
improvements, can be compelled to charge $400,000 of 
that amount to the operating expense of one year or to 
distribute it among the operating expenses of a series of 
years, and if it be forbidden to keep any other record 
representing the transaction, it will have in its possession 
no kind of record from which it can report accurately 
either the cost of its property or the cost of improvements 
or its operating expenses. This, we think, is a misap- 
prehension of the effect of the regulations. They do not 
require appellant to falsify its books or to change in any 
way the evidential character of the original entries. The 
source of the money, and the disposition made of it as 
expended, may and should be correctly shown, The reg- 
ulations do require that the contemporaneous abandon- 
ment of other property be likewise shown, and the re- 
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placement cost, less salvage, charged to the appropriate 
accounts under operating expenses. This, if observed, 
of course results in enforcing a prescribed distinction be- 
tween capital expense and operating expense. It does 
not require that the record of the expenditure be oblit- 
erated; but it does, of course, affect the results as they 
work out upon the balance-sheet. If this be fairly done, 
there is no transmutation of new property into operating 
expenses, but only an instistence upon the requirement 
that new property added shall not alone be the measure 
of the accretion to the property account, and that the de- 
pletion attributable to contemporaneuous abandonment of 
other property shall likewise be reflected upon the books. 


On or Off the Right of Way. 


Stress is laid upon the fact that if the grade reduc- 
tions in question had been made upon the line of the 
original right of way, even though made at double the ex- 
pense, the cost would have gone into “additions and bet- 
terments,” and would have stood as a permanent incre- 
ment of assets in the property account; while with respect 
to similar improvements made off the line of the original 
right of way, appellant is not permitted to carry into the 
property account the full cost of the improvement, but 
must first deduct therefrom the estimated replacement 
cost (less salvage) of the portions of track no longer used, 
charging this to the account of operating expenses. 


So far as the comparative expense of the different 
modes of improvement is concerned, little need be said. 
The accounting regulations do not seek to control railroad 
companies in the exercise of their discretion respecting 
what shall be done and how it shall be done, but only to 
systematize their accounts with respect to whatever is 
done. It is to be presumed that boards of directors will 
select that method of accomplishing a needed grade re- 
vision that shall be preferable from the engineering stand- 
point and suited to the financial condition and prospects 
of the company; not that they will adopt an inferior or 
more constly method of improvement because of the ac- 
counting requirements. 


The distinction drawn between grade improvements 
“off the line” and those made “on the line” rests upon 
the view that the discarding of sections of the original 
line of road is a loss or depreciation that in correct ac- 
counting should be taken out of the property account. If 
this is to be done, its value must be charged, directly or 
indirectly, as an expense incident to the operation of the 
road. Whether it should be charged against the accumu- 
lated profits of previous years, as reflected in the profit 
and loss account, or against the profits of present and 
future years, may depend upon circumstances. The theory 
upon which the Commission has acted in formulating its 
regulations is fairly stated in its brief herein as follows: 
The abandonment of property incident to grade revision 
is “depreciation,” and such depreciation is of two kinds— 
(1) that which is not replaced in kind, and (2) that which 
is replaced by improved materials, track, or equipment. 
If a trunk line of road has a branch extending into a ter- 
ritory not served by its main line, and, finding the branch 
unprofitable, abandons it, taking up the track, without 
constructing and substitute to serve the same territory, 
the abandoned branch ceases to be an earning instrumen- 
tality; the stockholders can thereafter derive no profit 
from it; it has served its purpose, and only past operations 
have benefited from it. So far as the profits of past op- 
erations have not been distributed to the stockholders, 
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they are represented in the profit and loss account, and 
therefore such an abandonment or depreciation is prop- 
erly chargeable to that account unless a special depreci- 
ciation account has been established in anticipation of 
such abandonments; and for such an account, provision 
is made in the regulations. The other kind of depre- 
ciation is the result of changes attributable to the inad- 
equacy of the existing property to meet the demands of 
the future. The road or the structures have to be re- 
placed with stronger or more efficient instrumentalities. 
Abandonments occasioned by changes of this character 
are therefore chargeable to future earnings, for the reason 
that the improved condition of the road is not only de 
signed to meet the demands of the future, but presumably 
will result in economies of operation, and so the result- 
ing benefits will be reaped by those who hold the stock 
of the company in the present and in the future. The 
railroad company may, if it sees fit, anticipate general 
depreciations, and make provision for them by establish- 
ing a reserve for the purpose; but if no such provision 
has been made the abandonment should be taken care of 
by charging them to present or future operating expense. 
In case, however, the amount is so large that its in 
clusion in a carrier’s operating expenses for a single 
year would unduly burden the operating expense account 
for that year, the carrier may, if so authorized by the 
Commission, distribute the cost throughout a series of 
years. 

A statement of the theory is sufficient to show that 
the regulation is not arbitrary in the sense of being with- 
out reasonable basis. And there is evidence to show that 
the Commission was warranted in adopting it, as sus- 
tained by expert opinion and approved by experience. 


Reasons for Separating Accounts 


One of the reasons for the distinction made in ac- 
counting between made on and those 
made off, the old right of way is that in the former case 


improvements 


the improvements show themselves in the physical struc- 
tures, and can be inventoried and appraised by witnesses; 
the deepening of cuts and increasing of fills, while in- 
volving some abandonments (and these, under the reg- 
ulations, are to be taken out of the operating account), 
yet in the main are visible upon the ground, and capable 
of mensuration and appraisement. To the suggestion that 
cuts filled up and embankments reduced would not be 
thus manifest, it is sufficient to say that if such cases oc- 
cur, they must be most extraordinary. When a railroad 
is originally constructed, cuts and fills are made to over- 
come natural inequalities of surface; if any undue grades 
are permitted to remain, it is usually because for reasons 
of economy, cuts have been meade less deep and fills less 
high than otherwise they would have been made. There- 
fore, grade revisions upon the line of the original right 
of way are normally required for the purpose of removing 
summits in cuts and raising sags in fills; not vice versa. 


It is said that the effect of the regulations, if complied 
with, is to deprive the preferred stockholders of a con- 
siderable part of the non-cumulative dividends from the 
net earnings of the company, to which they would other- 
wise be entitled. The preferred stockholders, as such, 
are not before the court, and this is not a proper occa- 
sion for determining their rights. Supposing, however, 


that the enforcement of the accounting system does re- 
quire them to forego their current dividends, we do not 
concede that this amounts to an unlawful taking of their 
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property. Assuming (as of course we must) that the man- 
agement of the company had acted prudently in making 
these extensive improvements within a short time, in- 
stead of distributing them throughout a series of years, 
and without providing in advance any fund applicable to 
them, still it must be presumed that the improvements 
are necessary to the general welfare of the company, 
and will result in its increased prosperity, and therefore 
make better the assurance of dividends for the preferred 
stockholders in the future. 


But, aside from that, the Interstate Commerce Act 
deals with the carrier in its capacity as a servant of the 
public, and as a distinct entity, amenable to the legitimate 
regulation of Congress and the Commission. If in this 
aspect the carrier is not unwarrantably injured or deprived 
of its property by the exercise of the regulatory powers, 
the operation of such regulations cannot be restrained on 
the ground of agreements made by the stockholders 
amongs themselves for apportioning profits to one or the 
other class of stockholders. To admit this might mate- 
rially hamper the Federal control over interstate car- 
riers, and evidently would tend to render impracticable 
the standardization of methods of accounting. 


Rights Under Mortgage 


Much stress is laid upon the situation that results 
from the circumstance that (as is claimed) these reg- 
ulations were promulgated after appellant had mortgaged 
its property and issued bonds for financing the improve- 
ments in question. It is not contended that the regulations 
impair the rights of either party under the mortgage. The 
contention is that the company had the right to finance 
the full cost of the improvements out of the proceeds of 
a bond issue, and that the regulations amount in effect to 
a veto upon the action of the directors in this respect. 
Supposing this to be true, we are unable to perceive 
that the appellant is thereby relieved from compliance 
with the regulations. Whatever was done about author- 
izing the improvements and financing the cost from the 
bond issue was done subject to being displaced by the 
exercise of the powers conferred upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by ‘the Act of 1906. The regulations 
do not affect the administration of the borrowed money. 
[It was borrowed inter alia specifically for use in “reduc- 
ing grades to one-half of one per cent on three full op- 
erating divisions, aggregating 41 per cent of the total 
length of the line.” And by the mortgage appellant cov- 
enanted to use the bonds and the proceeds thereof in 
calling in and redeeming an outstanding loan, “and for 
the general improvement of its property.” In short, so 
far as appears, there is nothing in the regulations to pre- 
vent the appellant from devoting the money strictly to 
the purposes for which it was borrowed, although they 
do prevent the keeping of the accounts in such manner 
as to make it appear that the book value of the company’s 
assets is enhanced to the full extent of the moneys dis- 
bursed in the improvements. 

When it is said that the amount of $386,484, which, 
under the requirements of the Commission, must, be 
charged to operating expenses, must for that reason be 
ultimately restored in cash to the bond account and re- 
turned to the trustee or otherwise accounted for to the 
bondholders, this does not mean that any obligation of 
that kind is imposed upon appellant by the classification. 
We are not referred to anything in the classification, 
in the provisions of the mortgage, or in the law, that im- 
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December 13, 1913 


poses any such duty. What is meant (as we presume), 
is that if the operating expenses are increased and the op- 
erating revenue decreased by the amount mentioned, in 
accordance with the regulations, and the payment of 
dividends should nevertheless continue, the books would 
make it appear that the dividends were paid, not from 
earnings, but from the proceeds of the bonds. In other 
regulations of the Commission prevent the 
proceeds of the bond issue from being used in whole or 
in part, to maintain dividend payments without that fact 
appearing upon the accounts; and since it is improbable 
that appellant would be willing to have the accounts bear 
such an interpretation, it is probable that the proceeds of 
will not be employed for dividend purposes, 
and required for further improvements, may as 
well be returned to the trustee for the bondholders. Since 
one of the very purposes of establishing the accounting 
system is to deter the payment of dividends out of capital, 
the criticism, upon analysis, bears its own refutation. 

The same may be said of the argument that enforce- 
ment of the regulations will impair the credit of appellant 
by diminishing apparent earnings, preventing continuance 
of dividends upon preferred stock and keeping down the 
aggregate value of “assets” upon the property accounts. 
Presumably the regulations have a tendency to place the 
accounting system upon a sound basis in these respects; 
and to accomplish this was one of the legitimate objects 
at which Congress aimed in the enactment of Sec. 20 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 


words, the 


the bonds 


unless 


It is further insisted that even the theory upon which 
the accounting regulations rest does not, when analyzed, 
justify a charge of abandoned property to operating ex- 
penses, but at most a charge to profit and loss. The sug- 
gestion apparently has force; but, upon consideration, we 
are unable to see that it furnishes ground for judicial in- 
terference with the course pursued by the Commigsion. 
Except for the contention (already disposed of) that the 
value of the abandoned parcels should be permanently car- 
ried in the property account as part of the cost of prog- 
and must be conceded that sooner or later 
it must be charged against the operating revenue, either 
past or future, if the integrity of the property accounts 
is to be maintained; and it becomes a question of policy 
whether it should be charged in solido to profit and loss 
(an account presumptively representative of past accumu 
lations) or to the operating accounts of the present and 
If abandoned property is not charged off in one 
way or the other it remains as a permanent inflation of 
the property accounts, and tends to produce, directly or 
indirectly, a declaration of dividends out of capital. If 
it be charged off to the surplus account, it tends to pre- 
vent the declaration of dividends based upon a supposed 
accumulation of past earnings. If charged to operating 
expenses of the current and future years, it has a ten- 
dency to prevent the declaration of dividends from cur- 
rent earnings until the amount of the depreciation shall 
have been made up out of the earnings. 

But, did we agree with appellant that the abandon- 
ments ought to be charged to surplus or to ‘profit and 
loss, rather than to operating expenses, we still should 
not deem this a sufficient ground to declare that the Com- 
mission had abused its power. So long as it acts fairly 
and reasonably within the grant of power constitutionally 
conferred by Congress, its orders are not open to judicial 
review. 

What has 


ress, it is 


future. 


been said respecting. the enforced dispo- 
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sition of the charges for property abandoned in grade re- 
vision, applies as well to the abandonment of the present 
shop and terminal plant at Shreveport. Decree affirmed. 


IN COMMERCE COURT 


THE BUTLER COUNTY CASE 


No. 89—February Session, 1913. 

BUTLER COUNTY RAILROAD CO., PETITIONER, ys. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, RESPONDENT; IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, INTERVENER. 

ON FINAL HEARING 

(For opinion of Interstate Commerce Commission see 
23 I. C. C. Rep., 277 and 549.) 

Mr. William A. Glasgow, Jr., for the petitioner. 

Mr. Blackburn Esterline, special assistant to the At- 
torney General, for the United States. 

Mr. Charles W. Needham for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Before Knapp, Presiding Judge, and Hunt, Carland and 
Mack, Judges. 

(November 26, 1913. 

MACK, Judge: 

Complaints filed by this petitioner against 
trunk lines, requesting that joint rates and through routes 
theretofore in force be re-established, were made a part of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 11.. The reports and orders of the 
Commission in those proceedings are fully considered in 
our opinion filed this day in cases No. 90 to 93. 

The finding in those orders that certain tap 
were plant facilities, did not include this petitioner. As 
to it, as well as to a number of other tap lines not now 
before us, the order was as follows: 


several 


lines 


“Seven. It is ordered that the said principal defendants 
(the trunk lines) be and they are hereby required, on or be- 
fore January 1, 1913, to re-establish, and for a period of two 
years to maintain, with (the Butler County Railroad Co.) the 


through interstate routes and joint rates in effect in accord- 


ance with their respective tariffs filed with this Commission 
on April 30, 1912. 

“Eight. Provided that the rates on yellow pine lumber 
and articles taking the same rates from points on the lines 


of the (Butler County Railroad Co.) shall not exceed the cur- 
rent rates in effect from the junction points; and, 

“Nine. Provided further that the allowances or divisions 
out of such joint rates to be paid by said principal defendants, 
respectively, to the said (Butler County Railroad Co.) on the 
products of the mills (of its proprietary company) shall not 
exceed the divisions or allowances specified in the aforesaid 
supplemental report of the Commission, which are hereby fixed 
as maximum divisions or allowances thereon, until further 
order, the Commission finding upon the record that any allow- 
ances or divisions in excess thereof result in undue preferences 
and unjust discriminations and are unlawful.”’ 


At page 629 of the supplemental report the Commission 
says: 

“For its service in moving the products of the cooperage 
company’s (the proprietary) mill to the Iron Mountain and to 
the Frisco, a distance of less than one mile, this tap line may 
lawfully receive out of the rate nothing beyond a reasonable 
switching charge, which we fix at $1.50 per car.”’ 

This is the only provision for any allowance or di- 


vis‘on in respect to the traffic of the proprietary company. 

The effect of the order of the Commission is to find 
that this tap line is a common carrier both of logs and of 
lumber, but while it may receive a division out of the 
joint rate for both the log and the lumber traffic of non- 
proprietary companies, it may receive neither a division 
nor an allowance for the log traffic; and only an allow- 
ance, but no division, for the lumber traffic of the pro- 
prietary mill. 
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For the reasons stated in the opinion filed this day 
in cases No. 90 to 93 we are of the opinion that the dis- 
tinctions here made are arbitrary and that the order is, 
in this respect, beyond the power of the Commission. 

When the Commission permits the re-establishment of 
a joint rate which was applicable both to the logs and 
the lumber, including the milling-in-transit privilege, 
thereby recognizing the tap line as a common carrier both 
of logs and lumber, it is without power to forbid the pay- 
ment by the trunk line to the tap line of a reasonable 
division for its services, both in hauling the logs to a 
mill, proprietary or nonproprietary, and in hauling or 
switching the lumber from such a mill to a trunk line, 
It is in such case equally without power to limit the 
payment in respect to the traffic of the proprietary mill 
to a mere allowance for switching the lumber. The proviso 
contained in paragraph numbered 9 of the order must, 
therefore, be annulled. 

If the divisions theretofore in force were so excessive 
as to produce an unjust discrimination, or to amount to 
a secret rebate, the Commission may reduce them to a 
reasonable sum, and nothing herein stated is intended in 
any manner to limit the power of the Commission in this 
respect. 

A decree will be entered accordingly, and it is so 
ordered. 


THE ERIE CASE 


No. 83 and No, 94—February Session, 1913. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA VS. THE ERIE RAIL 
ROAD CO. 

On Final Hearing. 

Mr. Winfred T. Denison, assistant attorney-general, 
and Mr. Thurlow M. Gordon, special assistant to the 
attorney-general, for the United States. 

Mr. George F. Brownell and Mr. Herbert A. Taylor 
for the Erie Railroad Co. 

Before Knapp, presiding judge, and Hunt, Carland 
and Mack, judges. 





(Nov. 26, 1913.) 

The above case having been submitted on final hear- 
ing upon petition and answer, and after due deliberation 
the court as now constituted being equally divided in 
opinion as to the proper decision thereof. 

Ordered that the same be, and is hereby, dismissed 
without prejudice. 

By the court: 

(Signed) Martin A. Knapp, 
Presiding Judge. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
By an order entered November 19, in I. & S. Docket 
No. 295, the Commission further suspended from Dec. 16, 
1913, until June 16, 1914, the operation of certain sched- 
ules contained in the following tariffs, viz.: 
F. A. Leland, Agent—Supplement No. 13 to I. C. C. 
No. 949. 
Eugene Morris, Agent—Supplement No. 13 to I. C. C. 
No. 357. 
Suspended schedules provided for a proposed in- 
crease in rates applicable to the transportation of pack- 
ing-house products, carload, from Mason City, Ia., to points 
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in Arkansas and Texas, and their operation was previ- 
ously suspended from September 7 to December 16. 

By an order entered December 8, in I & S. Docket 
No. 350, the Commission suspended from Dec. 10, 1913, 
until April 9, 1914, the operation of Item No. 76, on 
Fifth Revised Page No.*33 and Second Revised Page 
No. 34 of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co. switching tariff, I C. C. No. 10444, which proposed 
to prohibit interchange switching between industries 
located on the tracks of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co. and track connection with the Rock Island 
Southern Railway at’Galesburg, III. 


November 19, in I. & S. Docket No. 297, the Com- 
mission further suspended from December 13 until June 
13 schedules in Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe supplements 
4 to I. C. C. 6118, 8 and 9 to I. C. C. No. 6261 and 4 and 
5 to I. C. C. 6382, by which it was proposed to increase 
the estimated weights applicable to carload shipments 
of cantaloupes in crates moving from points in New Mex- 
ico, Colorado and Kansas to New York and other markets. 

The operation of the schedules involved was originally 
suspended from August 15 until December 13. 





By an order entered November 20, in I. & S. No. 
346, the Commission suspended from November 29 until 
March 29 the operation of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 6567. 

Carriers proposed to withdraw, by provisions con- 
tained in this tariff, milling-in-transit privileges on grain 
and seed at milling points on the lines of the San Fran- 
cisco and the Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield Rail- 
way, including Joplin, Mo. 


November 28, in I. & S. No. 345, the Commission 
suspended from November 29 until March 29 all rates 
named on page No. 4, Supplement No. 17 to Hinton’s 
I. C* C. No. A-15. 

The suspended rates are from 1 to 7 cents per 100 
pounds higher than the present class rates and rates 
applicable on iron and steel articles from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to stations located on the Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific Railway in Kentucky and Ten- 





November 19, in I. & S. Docket No. 298, the Commis- 
sion further suspended from December 18 until June 18 
certain schedules contained in the following tariffs, viz.: 

Illinois Central Railroad Co. (northern and western 
lines): Supplement No. 3 to I. C. C. No. A-8190. 

Wm. Cameron, agent: Supplement No. 25 to I. C. C. 
No. D-52, supplement No. 19 to I. C. C. No. D-66, supple- 
ment No. 20 to I. C. C. No. D-66, supplement No. 21 to 
I. C. C. No. D-66. 

W. H.’ Hosmer, agent: Supplement No. 25 to I. C. C. 
No. A-214, supplement No. 19 to I. C. C.°No. A-311, sup- 
plement No. 20 to I. C. C. No. A-311, supplement No. 21 
to I. C. C. No. A-311. 

It was proposed by the suspended schedules to cancel 
proportional rates applicable to the transportation of grain 
and grain products, carloads, in connection with the [Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, from St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, 
Madison and certain other Illinois points to New York 
City and other eastern points, and their operation was 
previously suspended from August 20 until December 18. 





November 19, in I. & S. Docket No. 299, the Commis- 
sion further suspended from December 20 until June 20 
the following tariffs: 
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December 13, 1913 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co.: Supplement No. 
3 to I. C. C. No. 3252; I. C. C. No. 3259. 

These tariffs contain schedules by which it was pro- 
posed to increase rates applicable to the transportation 
of lumber and other forest products from stations located 
on the St. Louis Southwestern Railway to points in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, South Dakota, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. Their operation was previously suspended from 
August 22 to December 20. 


November 19, in I. & S. Docket No. 300, the Commis- 
sion further suspended from December 20 until June 20 
Oregon Short Line tariff I. C. C. No. 1877. 

By provisions contained in the suspended tariff it was 
proposed to eliminate certain routes applying on ship- 
ments of green fruit in carloads from stations on the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad to eastern destinations, and 
the operation of said tariff was previously suspended from 
August 22 to December 20. 





By an order entered November 19, in I. & S. Docket 
No. 302, the Commission further suspended from Decem- 
ber 30 until June 30 the operation of certain schedules 
contained in supplement No. 7 to tariff of W. H. Hosmer, 
agent, I. C. C. No. A-367. 

The suspended schedules provided for substantial in- 
creases in rates applicable to the transportation of box- 
board, in carloads, from Wilmington, Ill, to Milwaukee, 
Wis., and between certain other points, and their operation 
was previously suspended from September 1 to Decem- 
ber 30. 


CONFER ON WAGE STATISTICS 


A conference on wage statistics was held Saturday 
under the chairmanship of W. J. Meyers, chief of the 
division of statistics. It was informal for the purpose 
of getting further information and opinions as to the 
forms the Commission shall prescribe for the railroads 
to use in making wage statistics’ returns. Those in the 
conference are: 

C. I. Sturgis, general auditor of the Burlington; H. B. 
Perham of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers; F. A. 
Barnes of the division of carriers’ accounts; M. L. Jacob- 
son, M. O. Lorenz and W. E. Burleigh of the division 
of statistics; A. L. Conrad of the Santa Fe; W. V. Bright, 
W. E. Bowen and R. G. Stearns of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks; Dr. Royal Meeker and Jesse C. Bowen 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and A. B. Garrettson 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Conductors. 

Mr. Sturgis, in all he had to say, kept to the front 
the idea that statistics for each class of railroad em- 
ployes, instead of a lumping of all classes, will be the 
most illuminating. He said that it will be a heavy finan- 
cial burden on the railroads if they are compelled to 
make transcripts of the time and trip rolls so as to 
show every trip made by John Smith and the number 
of hours worked by Tom Brown. He suggested that the 
public interest is not so much in the individual as in the 
class. Chief Garrettson said that the figures he has he 
uses fifty times .in negotiations about wages, hours of 
service and conditions of employment to one time in 
arbitrations in the settlement of disputes that have passed 
the stage of negotiations. The representatives of the 
labor organizations showed an inclination to stand on a 
proposition that the carriers should be required, in effect, 
to furnish transcripts showing the whole mass of detail 
that Mr. Sturgis doubts would be of interest to the public. 
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WEIGHING AND INSPECTION BUREAUS 


By J. H. BLANTON, 
Traffic Manager, Edwards Manufacturing Co.* 





Organization. 

There is a branch of railroad service that does not 
seem to receive the appreciation of the shipping public 
that it deserves; in fact, this particular branch might be 
called the “outcast” of the railroad circle, as neither the 
railroader nor the shipper seem to care very much for 
the inspector of freight. A well-known local agent was 
recently heard to remark, “The inspection bureaus are a 
nuisance,” and, on being asked why, he could give no 
logical reason. Now, as a matter of fact, the inspection 


bureaus are not as bad as they are painted, and we will 


try to review them with this idea in mind. 

The joint rate and inspection bureaus in this country 
were organized for the purpose of acquiring to the rail- 
roads their maximum revenue. It will be seen from this 
that it is their duty to see that all traffic offered the 
transportation lines is properly classified and described, 
properly packed, and the correct weights shown on the 
bills of lading. It was not intended that their jurisdiction 
should take into consideration the matter of rates or di- 
visions thereof, nor was it intended they should construct 
classifications. They are simply interpreters of the classi- 
fication as written, and their duty lies wholly in seeing 
that the proper descriptions of materials transported are 
shown on the bills of lading, also that the correct weights 
be applied as well. 


Proper Billing Necessary. 

If a wholesale house offers a box billed as groceries, 
and the box contains some fireworks along with other 
goods, then the railroad is not getting its maximum reve- 
nue unless said box is inspected and billing changed to 
read “fireworks.” No one can deny that the railroads 
are entitled to more money for the risk of hauling a box 
with fireworks in it than a box of ordinary groceries. 

There exist three organizations which cover the en- 
tire United States, being territorially arranged, practically 
the same as our three grand classifications, viz.: 

The Joint Rate and Inspection Bureau, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, controls what is known as Central 
Freight Association territory, being the territory east of 
the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio. 

The Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, with 
headquarters in Chicago, controls the territory governed 
by the Western Classification; that is, the entire portion 
of the United States west of the Mississippi River. 

The Southern Weighing and Inspection Bureau, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., controls the southern ter- 
ritory; that is, all territory south of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi River. 


These general offices divide their large territory into 
districts, each district being governed by a district office, 
and these district offices maintain the organization within 
their district, dealing direct with the inspectors and weigh- 
masters themselves. 

Their system of inspection covers both carload and 
less-than-carload traffic, and the law gives a railroad the 
right to open any package that they may suspect, as well 
as break the seals of any car, resealing said package or 





*A paper submitted in prize competition of Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 
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car with the seal of the bureau. The average freight house 
has one or more inspectors to take care of the less-than- 
carload classification and weights, and the average rail- 
road yard has one or more inspectors to take care of car- 
load weights and classifications. 

When these bureaus were first organized, the reports 
of their individual savings to the railroads were enormous, 
but as the average shipper is honest, they were rapidly 
educated to properly classify and weigh their freight, and 
in this manner the reports dwindled, but the railroads 
themselves were quick to realize the savings were there, 
although a concrete report could not be made of it. In 
other words, if inspection bureaus were not in existence 
to warn and guard the proper classifications and weights, 
the shipping public would lapse into carelessness and in- 
difference, as well as malicious defrauding tactics. 

The employes of these organizations are detached 
from the regular forces of the transportation lines and 
report directdéy to their respective bureau heads. For 
instance, an inspector operating in the local freight house 
does not report to the local agent, and his rulings as to 
the interpretation of classifications must be adhered to 
At times the local agent does not 
agree with the inspector’s rulings, but his only option 
is to report the matter to his general freight office for 
settlement. 


by the local agent. 


Bureaus Have Educated Shippers. 


At the inception of these bureaus it was found that 
enormous amounts of revenue were being lost to the rail- 
road lines and shippers alike on account of the general 
ignorance of the shipping public in classification matters. 
Large numbers of shippers were, through ignorance, bill- 
ing their material at a classification higher than neces- 
Sary, and a greater number were, through ignorance, 
billing their material at a classification lower than it was 
entitled to. 
shippers were deliberately mis-classifying their material 
in order to secure lower rates. All of this was speedily 
remedied by the bureaus, and right here it might be 
well to note that in every case where the inspectors 
found deliberate misrepresentation, the shipper involved 
was clearly liable to punishment by the United States 
government of not less than $1,000 fine and one year in 
the penitentiary, with a maximum of $5,000 fine and five 
years in the penitentiary, as per section 10 of the Act 


In addition to this, it was found that many 


to regulate commerce. 


Advantages of System. 


It must be said to the credit of the inspection bureaus 
and railroads that they did not immediately prosecute 
the offenders, but fairly warned them of their misdoings 
and contented themselves with. assessing the freight at 
the proper revenue; in fact, there are very few instances 
where a railroad has deliberately prosecuted a shipper 
for false representation. Every courtesy and confidence 
is shown the shipper by these bureaus, as they are per- 
fectly willing to enter into what is known as a “special 
weight agreement” with any reputable shipper within 
their territory. The value of this can readily be appre- 
ciated by a shipper, because his material is not weighed, 
and changed from ten to fifteen pounds per package, or 
one hundred to five hundred pounds per car, thereby 
causing additional auditing and adjustment of small 
freight allowances between the shipper and his customer. 
When a car is forwarded from point of origin, and the 
shipper is under special agreement with his respective 
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bureau, the waybill covering such a car carries a large 
inscription impressed with a rubber stamp, which reads 
that the shipper of said car or package is under special 
agreement with the bureau shown thereon, and succeed- 
ing lines “do not weigh.” In this manner the car goes 
through to customer at the actual weight shown by the 
shipper, and the shipper’s adjustment of freight charges 
with his customer stands correct. This is an enormous 
advantage to large shippers, as it cuts out additional 
auditing of small differences. 

in return for this privilege, the bureaus require the 
privilege of calling on the shipper, and checking his in- 
voices and packing slips. They charge nothing for this 
service, and their representative is generally courteous 
and quiet in attending to his duties; therefore the annoy- 
ance attached to this checking is practically none. 

Of course, these packages and cars do not go through 
to destination all the time without being weighed, as 
the different bureaus have what is termed as “test weeks” 
or “test days,” at which period they -will weigh a given 
number of cars or packages from each shipper with whom 
they have an agreement, and compare them with the 
weights shown by the shipper. Any serious discrepancies 
are immediately investigated, and if it is found the ship- 
per is Violating his agreement, said agreement is imme- 
diately withdrawn and all his materials are weighed. 
It is also a very pleasant fact to relate that there have 
been rare instances of this kind, as the shipping public 
seems perfectly willing to play fair with the railroads, 
and this is not a one-sided affair, as the railroads, as a 
whole, play fair with the shipping public. 


Another feature of the value of the special weight 
agreement with the bureaus is that they will issue you 
a weight certificate, which should be, and usually is, good 
in any court whenever a controversy comes up between 
a shipper and receiver relative to weights of material 
bought and sold. 

Benefit to the Shipper. 

Probably the most vital benefit the shipper receives 
from the operations of the bureaus is through the classi- 
fication end of the game. The writer at one time was 
well acquainted with the operations of a certain very 
large grain and flour shipper, doing business in the South 
and Southeast. This was was before the inception of 
the Southern Weighing and Inspection Bureau. This 
grain and flour shipper multiplied his wealth rapidly, and 
at the same time he established for himself such a reputa- 
tion of selling from one-half to one cent per bushel under 
the grain market, that the grain trade in the territory 
mentioned took the reduction as a matter of course. The 
shipper could well afford to do this, as he was getting 
all that and more from his misrepresentation of weights 
and classification. In order to demonstrate how this man 
defrauded the railroads out of thousands of dollars, and 
his competitors out of much of their trade, we will have 
to look for a moment into the grain rates to the Southeast. 


Beating the Classification. 


There exists a line of commodity rates on hay, ap- 
plying to most points in the South and Southeast, which 
are somewhat under the regular class C rates applicable 
on grain. These special rates on hay call for a minimum 
weight of 20,000 pounds. It was pretty well known that 


this particular shipper would not accept empties on his 
track (when avoidable) if they had end doors (at that 
time a large percentage of cars did not have end doors); 
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therefore, when a car was placed on his tracks he would 
put several hundred bushels of corn in one end, and 
several hundred bushels of oats in the other end, and 
then load the car with about ten thousand pounds of hay, 
billing same out as a minimum carload of hay. In this 
manner he not only violated the classification clause, but 
he misrepresented in weights as well. It is obvious that 
competitors doing business in good faith could hardly 
stand the grill of competition put forth by such a shipper. 
Right at the time when the shipper was at the zenith 
of his prosperity, the Southern Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau was organized, and absolutely put him out of 
business. It took a few years to accomplish it, but it 
was done, nevertheless. His practice of selling slightly 
under the market proved a boomerang, as he had educated 
the trade to expect his cut, and they would not buy from 
him unless they got it. 


Another case in point is that of two large hardware 
shippers doing business in Texas—in fact, the entire 
Southwest, one of which was shipping his material and 
classifying it properly, and the other was sending out 
mixed carloads of cutlery, plated ware and hardware, and 
The crooked shipped enjoyed 
his prosperity only a short time, and possibly his wealth 
was the only thing that kept him out of the penitentiary. 
It is generally understood the fearful inroads this crooked 
shipper was making on his competitors’ trade was the 
cause of suspicion arising, which culminated in the prose- 
cution which later developed. It is pretty well known 
that he went to the extreme of bribing an inspector to 
get his cars started from the initial point falsely billed. 

Still another case in point, which was personally han- 
dled by the writer, was a large tobacco shipper, who 
would ship his flat or plug tobacco at net weights. As 
you know, on account of the very high pressure needed 
to keep plug tobacco in shape, the boxes in which it is 
shipped are extremely heavy; therefore, the habit this 
tobacco shipper had of billing his plug tobacco at net 
weights gave him an enormous amount of revenue which 
did not accrue to his competitors. The tobacco shipper 
was warned time and again to cease and would do so 
for a while, but the proposition was so attractive that 
he made it*a point to keep his eye on the operations of 
the bureau inspector, and just as soon as the inspector 
would decide this tobacco shipper had quit his habits for 
good, he would go back to them. Drastic measures were 
necessary finally to pull the man into line. 

It will be seen from these three instances that the 
crooked work in modern business is fast losing its lucra- 
tiveness and the shippers of to-day would do well to see 
that their goods are accurately classified and weighed. 
When cases come up of mysterious inability to enter 
territory which rightfully belongs to them, and they have 


any reason to believe their competitor is not playing fair,. 


they should appeal to the nearest bureau representative, 
who would be glad to furnish a rigid investigation of 
the competitor’s shipping. 


Their Mistakes 


Of course, the organizations are not perfect. In fact, 
it is probable they make a larger number of mistakes 
in their judgment of proper classification than do the 
revenue rate clerks of the railway companies in their 
insertion of rates. This is partly due to the fact that 
the amount of the salary paid the average inspector is 
not enough to justify the employment of a man broad 
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enough to interpret the classification on a basis fair to the 
shipper and the transportation lines alike. 

Another defect in the organizations is that inspectors 
are required to make reports of the grain accruing to 
the railroads from the operation of their inspection, and 
a large report necessarily reflects certain credit on the 
inspector, while a small report to a certain extent dis- 
credits him as an active employe. This naturally inclines 
the inspector to a biased view of the interpretation of 
the classification, and there are many instances of where 
they are overzealous and allow their common sense to 
be obscured in their effort to show a gain. We cite a 
few instances illustrating this condition: 

A manufacturer of iron and steel shingles lettered 
his boxes with advertisements, such as the name of his 
firm, etc., using the words “metal shingles.” Now, in 
the classification, under the heading of “shingles,” there 
is a rating on “metal shingles, N. O. S..” of third class, 
less than carload, while under the head of “iron and 
steel articles” there is a classification on “shingles, iron 
and steel,” of fourth class, less than carload. Of course, 
the first classification was to provide for shingles made 
of bronze, copper, zinc, etc., while the second classifica- 
tion referred distinctly to shingles made of iron or steel. 
One inspection bureau flatly maintained that the fact 
that the company showed metal shingles in print on their 
boxes entitled the shipménts to the third class rate on 
shingles, N. O. S., regardless of whether or not the ma- 
terial was actually iron or steel. Think for a moment: 
the bureau acknowledged the shingles were made of steel 
and the proper classification on steel shingles was fourth 
class, but wanted to assess a higher class because the 
boxes were lettered “Metal Shingles.” 

Another case of this character developed on a ship- 
ment of metal shingles forwarded from Cincinnati to 
Pueblo, Colo. The shipment traveled properly out of Cin- 
cinnati at the fourth class rate until it reached Pueblo, 
at which point the inspector of the Western Weighing 
and Inspection Bureau advanced the material to the rat- 
ing on iron cornices. He did not know what the shingles 
really were, because they were made in imitation of the 
regular tile roof—that is, with a heavy corrugation on 
each single—and, not recognizing what the material was, 
he set it up to the highest rate he could think of, ap 
plicable to manufactured sheet metal. A claim for this 
overcharge, of course, followed, and during the inves- 
tigation the inspector actually acknowledged he set up 
the shipment, and did not really know what the material 
was. 

Many such cases could be cited, but they are the 
exceptions and not the rule, and we will now attempt to 
point out a case operating exactly opposite in effect to the 
two just related. 

At times an article is offered to the railroads for 
movement on which there is no classification, and in 
such cases it is the duty of the freight inspector to apply 
what is known as the “analogous rule;” that is, to look 
over the classification and pick out some article of about 
the same weight, bulk and value, made of the same ma- 
terial, and apply the same rates, but they are required 
immediately to report this matter to the’ classification 
committee, who generally provide a rating for the new 
article at their next meeting. 


Raw Material or Finished Product. 
On account of this condition, a manufacturer of a 
certain article, on which there was no classification pro- 
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vided, was having trouble with the inspection bureaus. 
He contended his goods were charged at the third class 
rate, and that was too much, Finally the classification 
committee met and expressly laid down third class, less 
than carload, for his goods. Now there was another 
manufacturer who sold material out of which this article 
was made, and also shipped it to the same consumers, 
but as a finished product; however, the word “flat” was 
shown in the classification, and there was no doubt but 
what the inspection bureau could very readily have taken 
an arbitrary stand and stated that the unfinished product 
was the article itself, because it was flat and cut to 
shape, and shipped to the same users. Instead, however, 
the matter was put to them by the shipper of the unfin- 
ished product, he explaining that his product would have 
to be bent after being erected, while his competitor’s 
product was bent before shipping. The district inspector 
submitted the matter in detail to his general office, and 
it in turn promptly ruled that the incomplete articlé should 
take the same rates as applying on the raw material. 
This was certainly a great help to the shipper. He would, 
no doubt, have been supported in his contention by the 
classification committee proper, but such a proceeding 
would mean a long wait before the next meeting of the 
committee, and another long wait before the classification 
would be put into effect, and in the meantime the shipper 
would be losing many dollars on the material moving. 


Butter Tubs in Potato Barrels 


There have been thousands of instructive as well as 
amusing incidents arising from the inspection of freight. 
The writer well remembers a certain Hebrew provision 
dealer in one of the large cities of the South who. was 
bringing potatoes into his territory from Michigan, and 
in some manner was able to frame up a method to load 
a small tub of butter into each one of the potato barrels, 
then poured the potatoes in on top of the butter, heading 
the barrel as an ordinary barrel of potatoes. Of course, it 
was some little time before the inspection bureau got on 
to this party’s game, but they eventually landed him, and, 
the matter being one of a rather serious loss in revenue, 
the general freight office of the line involved was asked 
the proper action to take. After some consideration, it 
was decided to purposely lose a car of this man’s potatoes. 
Of course, the way the car was lost was that the goods 
were shipped to some other market, the butter and pota- 
toes sold to the best advantage, and then the shipper 
was told that his car was in a wreck or had been lost, 
or something of that character, he being instructed to 
put in a claim. He, of course, could only produce a bill 
of lading calling for so many barrels of potatoes. The 
railroads said all right, they were perfectly willing to 
pay him for the potatoes at the market price, but this 
particular Hebrew could not see it for a minute. He 
put up quite a howl, and said he had so many thousand 
pounds of butter in that particular car, and he felt the 
railroads should pay for it, but the railroads necessarily 
could not take his view of the matter. No doubt this 
was one receiver that has been taught to describe his 
freight properly when offering it to the transportation 
lines. 

Shipping Engine as Staves. 


Another case that comes within the recollection of 
the writer was of a stave shipper doing business in Ten- 
nessee and shipping to the northern markets. To em- 


phasize the situation, it may pe stated that there is a 
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line of very low special rates on rough staves, applying 
from most of the timber districts in the South to prac- 
tically all of the large cooperage manufacturing points in 
the North. It does not require any great amount of 
capital for a man to set up a small stave factory some- 
where near a tract of timber, turn the rough material 
out very cheaply, and ship to the large markéts. A case 
in point is that of a stave shipper who wanted to enlarge 
his plant, and he came to Cincinnati to buy a stationary 
engine. While he was doing that he sold his old engine 
and made arrangements to ship this old engine to Cin- 
cinnati in a carload of staves, thereby obtaining the stave 
rate on approximately 8,000 pounds. The rate on staves 
at that time, we will say, was 17 cents per cwt., in car- 
load lots, and the rate on machinery, in less-than-carload 
lots, was about 45 cents per cwt., a saving of 27 cents 
per cwt. on 8,000 pounds, amounting to $21.60. This was 
a splendid plan and would have worked beautifully, but 
he made the mistake of overloading his car and when 
the car was track-scaled at the nearest scale it was found 
to contain 5,000 pounds in excess of the 10 per cent load 
limit. Of course, the car was immediately switched to 
the freight house for lightening, and when the first tier 
of staves was taken out, it exposed the cylinder head of 
the stationary engine. The inspector in charge did not 
know exactly what to do, as he, of course, could not pull 
the engine out and weigh it, so he went to his head office, 
who instructed him to set the entire car up to machinery. 
When the car reached Cincinnati the freight charges on 
it were more than the value of the entire carload of staves. 
In justice to the railroads, we might finish up by saying 
that, through the claim channels, they paid back to the 
shipper freight charges based on a carload of staves plus 
8,000 pounds of machinery at the less-than-carload rate. 
This is another good example of how “murder will out.” 


Anatomical Material. 


One of the most amusing incidents in the memory of 
the writer relative to freight inspection is that of a new 
inspector getting into a barrel of “stiffs.” It might be 
stated that in Tennessee there is a law which allows any 
public hospital to ship its unidentified dead to various 
medical institutions for dissecting purposes There is 
quite a large hospital at Memphis, and they were in the 
habit of shipping bodies to the University of the South 
at Sewanee, Tenn. They were inclosed in tight, coopered 
whisky barrels, generally about two bodies to each barrel, 
and these packages were billed as “anatomical material,” 
assessing the highest known rate of four times first class. 
It was quite a habit of the old shipping clerks to request 
any new inspector that came along to inspect one of the 
packages and find out what it contained. Of course, be- 
ing in a tight, coopered barrel, the inspector generally 
made inquiries, and, as a rule, detected the joke, but 
in one instance there was a very conscientious - young 
man, whom we will call Jackson, who went right after 
one of the barrels and determined to find out what was 
in it. He never took into consideration that it already 
was carrying the highest possible rate, but he could not 
find “anatomical material” in the classification, and he 
was going to see that it was properly classified. We will 
not go into detail as to what occurred when he finally 
got one portion of the barrel heading out, but suffice to 
say that he had to put it back himself, and he did not 
receive any help from the various negro truckmen around 
the freight house. They stayed as far away from the 
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barrel as they possibly could until it was safely loaded 
in the car. 
Closer Relations. 


It is the opinion of most thinking transportation men 
that the pendulum of public opinion swung very high in 
its anti-railroad career; however, it reached its climax 
some years back and is now slowly but surely returning 
to the safe and sane policy of “live and let live.” This 
feeling, we believe, will in time extend itself and take 
in the inspection bureaus, and their offices will be ap- 
preciated and their authority enlarged, as they are un- 
doubtedly instruments of great usefulness to the public 
and railroads alike. The writer will personally say that 
his relations with the inspection bureau have been more 
of a benefit than a harm, and recommends the “get-to- 
gether” policy to be a mantle large enough to cover all 
branches and organizations of the traffic world to-day. 


OPTIMISTIC FOR ROADS 





“Optimism as to the future of American railways” 
animates the Railway Business Association, the national 
organization of railway supply manufacturers, at the end 
of its fifth year. “Current experience,” says the annual 
report of the General Executive Committee, just mailed 
to members, “tends to dispel the most serious ground 
for doubt of success for public regulation of privately 
owned railways. The fear has been that no tribunal of 
political origin would survive if it permitted an important 
general increase in transportation charges, because, it 
was predicted, the shipping public would always resist, 
and when defeated would retaliate by attacks upon the 
Commission. Instead of this we actually see organized 
shippers sending resolutions to the Commission declaring 
not only that they will cheerfully accept an advance if 
found necessary, but that they will not be represented 
in opposition at the hearings.” 

The report continues: 

“The public does not and should not relinquish its 
purpose of scrutinizing the practices of railway corpora- 
tions and dealing with these where necessary. But it 
has been made manifest that when national prosperity 
requires a strengthening of railway revenue public opin- 
ion will discountenance attempts to postpone action on 
the pretext that one or another specific theory of con- 
duct must first be established and enforced. Railway 
Managers are endeavoring as energetically as business 
men or men in public life to improve standards both of 
efficiency and propriety. 

“A number of members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and of state commissions, after long service 
but still in vigorous health, have recently retired. Not 
even an enlightened public opinion will insure the suc- 
cess of regulation unless men who have acquired experi- 
ence and knowledge are retained. Security of tenure 
minimizes the waste of time and danger of mistakes in- 
volyed in breaking in new commissioners, it gives the 
older commissioners an independence and serenity which 
promote efficiency and quality of work, and it enables 
the appointing power to command the services of men 
who would not accept if they believed the position would 
be used as a political reward. 


More Business, Less Income. 


“Per mile of line ‘operating income’ in 1913 was only 
4.8 per cent above that in 1910, and in July, August and 
September of the new fiscal year only 4 per cent above 
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1910. Fixed charges are still to be deducted. These in 
1912 reached 46.8 per cent of ‘operating income.’ The 
wage award of six millions a year to the conductors and 
trainmen will further depress net earnings of the eastern 
roads. Those lines in 1911, 1912 and 1913 spent more 
than 650 millions of new capital for improvements, and 
yet in 1913, with gross earnings 186 millions larger than 
in 1910, their operating income was over 16 millions less. 
There can be little doubt that at the present time the 
railways of the country, with an investment in plant 
greatly exceeding that in 1910, are realizing actually less 
money for improvements, dividends and surplus than 
they were when the rate advance was denied them. 


Facilities Grow More Slowly. 


“What were the railways obliged to leave undone in 
order to produce even the income they have? In the 
calendar year 1907 they built 284,188 freight cars; in 
1912, only 152,429. The passenger car record was 5,457 
in 1907; production in 1912, only 3,060. In 1907 the 
locomotives built reached 7,362; in 1912; only 4,915. Vol- 
ume of orders for rolling stock in 1913 has been less 
than in 1912. Main track built in 1907 was 5,212 miles; 
in 1912, but 2,997. Yard track (fiscal years) built in 1907 
was 3,988 miles; in 1911 (latest figures), 3,392 miles. Ter- 
minal facilities, therefore, of which yard track is an im- 
portant part, have not developed in proportion to the 
demands which competent authorities have predicted. 





COMPETITION ON BANANAS 





Examiner Pitt, a member of the fourth section board, 
gave a hearing on Monday to railroads carrying bananas 
from New Orleans and Galveston on their applications 
for permission to disregard the long-and-short-haul clause 
of the fourth section, The New Orleans lines were set 
down to lead off in justification of their desire to charge 
less on bananas at the more distant than the nearer 
points, but they were not ready. While they were assem- 
bling their data L. M. Hogsett, assistant genera] freight 
agent of the International & Great Northern, took the 
stand to say that the competition of the New Orleans 
lines makes it impossible for them to line up their rates 
at intermediate points so that places where there is no 
competition get as low rates as where there is not only 
carrier but commercial competition. He said the rates 
into Fort Worth were made by the short line, and the 
International & Great Northern, which is the only road 
that furnishes the special banana trains from Galveston, 
gets only 39 per cent of the 58-cent rate to that point. 
Mr. Hogsett said he did not know how the division was 
agreed upon, but he assumed that it was whdt short lines 
were able to get from the trunk lines like the Santa Fe 
and the Katy, which have rails to many of the points 
involved west of the Mississippi River. The short lines 
get part of the hauls, but their divisions are low be- 
cause, if they do not accept the small compensation to 
competitive points, the trunk lines will take the freight 
wholly over their own rails, and then the short lines will 
get nothing. He said that the I & G. N., as the originat- 
ing line at Galveston, cannot make what would be nor- 
mal rates to points east of the Mississippi because of 
the competition from New Orleans. The rate to In- 
diana points, for instance, if normally made, would be 
8 cents higher than the New Orleans rate. Instead of 
getting 8 cents, the Galveston lines must be satisfied 
with only one cent higher than the New Orleans rate. 
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INCREASED INCOME NECESSARY 


By HOWARD ELLIOTT, 
Chairman, New England Lines.* 


National need of terminal and other railway facilities 
having been thoroughly impressed upon the public mind, 
shippers and editors generally convinced that larger net 
railway returns should be permitted, what are the rea- 
sons and perplexities which prevent the people from 
giving effect to a policy that will cure the trouble, mak- 
ing it unanimous? Even if there is only a vigorous 
minority opposed to such policy candid consideration of 
their objections is due them. 

Root Out Dishonesty. 


It is claimed that the management of some roads 
has not been honest—that insiders have profited when 
they should not. The morals of all kinds of business 
have improved year by year and things have been done 
in railroad and other business in the development of the 
country that were probably not right then—and that 
certainly are frowned upon now by law and public opin- 
ion. Such things ought never to have been done. Own- 
ers of railways should root out dishonesty if it exists, 
and, if they will not, public authority will do it. But 
is there anything in the situation that warrants calling a 
halt on the development of a continent? Every time a 
clergyman, a doctor, a senator or a cashier is punished, 
are we forthwith to abolish all clergymen, all doctors, all 
senators and all cashiers, whie we unfrock that particu- 
ar clergyman, convict that particular doctor of mal- 
practice, expel that particular senator or jail that par- 
ticular cashier? 

Prevent Overcapitalization. 

It is said that some railways are overcapitalized. 
Whether they are or not, and certainly American roads 
have led the world in refraining from it, no more cap- 
italization ought to be created than is necessary in order 
to serve the public. If too much was issued by some 
roads in the past, this is to be regretted, but no work- 
able method has been suggested by which securities 1s- 
sued legally and bought in good faith can be taken from 
their owners without failures and receiverships that harm 
many more people than the owners of the securities. As 
for the future, every railway of importance runs through 
one or more states which regulate security issues. And 
apart from that, those responsible for railway manage- 
ment realize, as they never did before, the absolute 
necessity of sound business principles in issuing securi- 
ties, law or no law. The presnt problem is not to restrict 
the issues of securities, but to find people willing to buy 
them. 

Banking Experts Necessary. 


One hears that if securities were sold over the 
counter the bankers’ commission would be saved. Per- 
haps some day, if confidence can be restored, part of 
such commissions might be saved, but a railroad must 
have financial experts, as well as engineering experts, 
and pay a fair price for services rendered. If the com- 
missions can be saved they ought to be. But not even 
city, state and federal governments, whose ‘credit is 
based on the taxing power, have been able at all times 
to float even moderately large popular loans without the 
aid of bankers, so it would seem as if it was to the 
interest of the people to be patient with a railway which 
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has practically no control over the price of what it has 

to sell—transportation—and very little control over the 

price of labor needed to produce that transportation. 
Dividends Sustain Credit. 

Others object because they say the new revenue 
would go to increase dividends. So some of it would 
and must. The dividend which a stockholder receives is 
not all that he would like or that his managers want to 
pay, but is an amount needed to induce him and others 
to buy more stock or bonds when an enlarged plant is 
necessary in order to meet the desires and absolute 
necessities of the public. 

Income from Economies. 

It is said that the increased income needed could 
be had by economies. It is true that economies have 
been introduced, and there is room for more of them. 
Railroad managers as a whole are pushing hard every 
day to improve men, methods and facilities. Many econ- 
omies, however, can only be adopted by throwing away 
old appliances and buying new ones, which is the case 
in mills and factories as well as in railroads. And if 
the railroads have no money with which to get the new 
tools they must do the best they can with the old ones. 
No effort in this direction should be neglected, and no 
other industry is, or in the nature of things can be, so 
thoroughly organized nation-wide as the railways to 
co-operate in studying, experimenting and standardizing 
progress. But in view of the wonderful savings already 
accomplished, both major and minor, in the past few 
years, and the larger percentages of gross earnings ab- 
sorbed by expenses and taxes, it is doubtful if the people 
should depend on such measures to offset the apparently 
irresistible rise in wages and in the price of materials, 
the higher cost of capital and the demands for more 
elaborate facilities and luxurious service. 


Country Must Be Served. 

Are any of these obstacles sufficiently important to 
delay such revision of rate schedules as will meet this 
anomalous situation of increasing gross earnings, but 
declining net earnings, and still more rapidly declining 
net corporate income after payment of fixed charges? 

The railway managers of the country want to know 
where to improve. They welcome just criticism based 
on real knowledge of all the facts. It is their purpose 
to profit by it. To serve the public adequately, on the 
other hand, is also their purpose, and it is their duty 
to seek diligently from the appropriate authorities the 
authority and help necessary, if the railway is to do what 


the people want and must have if the country is to grow. 


New England Situation. 

For the New England Lines that I represent I ask 
the patient good-will of her people and of the nation 
while this peculiar and difficult problem is being solved, 
and I ask that all believe in our intention and desire to 
conform in good faith to the laws, state and national, 
when it is clear just what the laws are, and that there is 
no conflict between state and nation, and in our aim to 
serve the public interest to the extent of our ability— 
moral, mental, physical and financial. The tendency of 
rate regulation is toward a mileage basis, which must 
be modified to meet conditions such as exist in the 
United States—where many commodities must be moved 
long distances. This entails readjustment for many com- 
munities built up on well-established rate relations. New 
England, owing to her geographical situation, would be 
crippled by the sudden and absolute application of a 
mileage basis. 
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THE PATIENT MUST BE RESTORED 


By JAMES M. COX, Governor of Ohio.* 


Something must be done with the railroad question. 
If you lay your finger on the pulse of the railroad organ- 
ism you have unmistakable symptoms of the country’s 
prosperity or adversity. When Ohio was stricken last 
spring with great flood catastrophe we lay stunned and 
helpless until railroad communication was _ established. 
None will deny how important it is to conserve this utility, 
and by this is meant protection from unwise legislation 
and a guarantee of measurable safety to the individuals 
and institutions that have hazarded their capital. 

Now, what is the condition of the railroads? Ton- 
nage continues stupendous. Terminals in every city are 
insufficient. There is congestion. Service is beginning 
to show the lack of old-time regularity. Rolling stock 
is inadequate. The development of the country makes a 
call on the railroads for extensions and equipment which 
finds an enforced feeble response. They could advan- 
tageously to the public use hundreds of millions of dollars 
right now. 

Impaired Railway Credit. 
The railroads cannot borrow the money to provide 
the Short time notes have been given to 
meet current and emergency expenses, and if the banks 
were to demand payment we would be in the throes of 
organized panic. Investors have been driven to 
other fields, notwithstanding no business is based on a 
more stable utility than that of the railroads. The amount 
of securities listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
by steam railroads in 1912 was the smallest in 10 years. 

You hear in many quarters the statement that ad- 
and the policy of. regulation are the 
contributing factors. I do not subscribe to this 
Sane regulation will become the ultimate salvation 
of the business. One cannot resist the thought, when he 
the abyses of overcapitalization, financial ad- 
personal exploitation, that the mistake in 
regulation has been that it did not come soon enough. 
No one will seek to condone the practice of milking rail- 
roads. in order that executive officers and directors might 
be illegally and immorally given vast fortunes through 
the artful and insidious method of contracting with them- 
selves for construction work. No man in conscience will 
avow the propriety of a wildcat policy in the issuance 
of securities. No community in America will produce the 
man who will attempt to justify the practices which have 
shaken the confidence of the conservative thought of New 
England. 
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Restore the Patient First. 

We might just as well recognize, however, that a 
puritanical severity is not going to do any good. The 
thing to do is to restore the patient and then prescribe 
and enforce a diet and behavior which will prevent re- 
current illness. Each age brings its changes in accepted 
fundamentals of justice. Our fathers subscribed to many 
things in full conscience that are shocking to present- 
day ideals. We must therefore be consistent and recog- 
nize this as fundamentally just—that the transgression of 
yesterday cannot and must not be measured with the 
ethical yardstick of to-day. It is more creditable to ad- 
here to this doctrine than to frame a policy of confiscat- 
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ing the holdings of present owners who are in no way 
to blame for the abuse of those who sold them. 


You cannot buy land for terminals; lay tracks of 
steel to accommodate the growing traffic of the nation; 
build spurs to mines, cities or agricultural centers, with- 
out an increased cost in investment. You can’t sell the 
securities unless the public is assured of a return on the 
investment. Every phase of the fiscal situation of the 
railroads suggests that something be done not only to 
establish in the minds of the investing public some fixed 
idea of the inherent value of the railroads, but to frame 
a national policy, securely supported by an intelligent 
public opinion, for the conservation of the transportation 
utility. I introduce the suggestion that ultimate relief 
will never come until the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion passes upon the issuance of securities. I spent a 
few days in Washington last week and heard everywhere 
the statement that the railroads would be given at once 
without a word, the desired raise in rate if the govern- 
ment were assured that the increased revenue would be 
properly applied. Ask the government to step in as a 
representative alike of the public, the railroads and the 
investor, issue securities of smaller denominations, and 
in ten years the great transportation lines will in fact 
belong to the people, and you will have public ownership 
rather than government ownership. 


Living Rates Necessary. 


Government, from the standpoint of morals and ex- 
pediency, must permit the roads living rates. If it de- 
velops that while the gross receipts have increased, the 
net receipts are considerably diminished by the liberal 
policy of society, then relief ought to be granted, whether 
it be one per cent, five per cent, or ten per cent, that is 
needed. There is nothing more harmful than the tendency 
to hold a fetish. There is no more offensive species of 
standpatism than to impose a rate one year and continue 
it without term. 


Let us all dedicate ourselves to the solution of this 
great problem of transportation—recognizing that it con- 
cerns every community and every household: In the 
forum of public opinion every issue has been settled and 
ultimately settled right in this our glorious country. If 
progress means anything, it is that prejudice cannot last 
and that fair dealing will endure. 


SAFETY APPLIANCE HEARINGS 


The House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce has begun hearings on the various safety appli- 
ance bills that have been introduced during the long 
extra session when the House refused to do anything 
other than consider tariff and currency. At the Saturday 
session of the committee Chief Inspector Belnap went 
on record as favoring a bill giving the Commission 
authority to regulate the speed of trains and also to 
require the companies to install automatic control de- 
vices. Vice-President Bucklarfd of the New Haven told 
the committee that that road is willing to co-operate in 
anything that gives reasonable assurance of greater 
safety. As evidence of its sincerity he pointed to the 
fact that it offered a reward of $10,000, and is now try- 
ing out two devices from among the 1,300 submitted. He said 
however, that all are expensive, and the cost of speedy 
equipment of all trains and tracks would be greater than 
most roads can bear. 
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GRAIN MEN WANT BETTER SERVICE 


Resolutions Ask Grain-Tight Cars and Delivery 
of Full Amount of Grain Received 





A meeting was held on December 9, in Chicago, with 
the following representatation of grain dealers, terminal 
grain markets, National Grain Dealers’ Association, Iowa 
and Illinois Grain Dealers’ associations: 

C. W. Lonsdale, Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo.; 
BE. P. Peck, Grain Exchange, Omaha, Neb.; H. A. Feltus, 
traffic manager, Van Dusen-Harrington Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis; Herbert Sheridan, traffic manager, Chamber of 
Commerce, Baltimore, Md.; C. J. Austin, manager, Bureau 
Trade & Transportation, New York; G. M. Freer, man- 
ager,’ traffic department, Chamber of Commerce, Cincin- 
nati; W. M. Hopkins, manager transportation department, 
Board of Trade, Chicago; Charles Rippin, commissioner, 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo.; George A. Schroeder, 
manager freight bureau, Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mark Mennell, treasurer, Harter Milling Co., To- 
ledo, O.; Lowell Hoit, Lowell Hoit & Co., Chicago; James 
W. Sale, National Grain Dealers’ Association, Bluffton, 
Ind.; S. W. Strong, secretary, Lilinois Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Urbana, Ill.; N. S. Beale, Iowa Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Tama, Ia.; W. J. Ray, Framers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, Colo, Ia.; A. P. Husband, secretary, 
Millers’ National Federation, Chicago; Walter K. Wool- 
man, S. C. Woolman & Co., Philadelphia; J. S. Coon, 
Rantoul, Ill.; James M. Allen, Decatur, Ill. 

After a full discussion, the report of a committee 
appointed at a meeting held on November 14 was adopted 
as follows: 

“Whereas, It is the practice of carriers handling 
grain to furnish cars at loading stations that in many 
cases are unsuitable for the safe transportation of grain, 
in bulk; and 

“Whereas, It is the practice of said carriers to de- 
cline to ascertain for themselves the quantity of bulk 


‘grain tendered for transportation at point of shipment 


and give a receipt therefor; and, 

“Whereas, It is the practice of said carriers to deny 
responsibility for the delivery of a like quantity of grain 
at destination; and, 

“Whereas, In many other respects such carriers fail 
to show proper regard to the dealers in grain, considering 
the volume of the grain business and its value to the 
carriers from a revenue producing standpoint; and, 

“Whereas, These practices and the attitude of the 
carriers toward the grain trade impose unjust, undue and 
unreasonable burdens upon the dealers in grain, thereby 
causing material financial losses; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the aforesaid practices of carriers 
should be modified, because in equity and in law carriers 
are bound: 

“(1) To furnish proper equipment and instrumentali- 
ties of transportation. ‘ 

“(2) To ascertain the exact quantity of property de- 
livered for transportation, and give a receipt therefor; and 

“(3) To deliver at destination the same quantity of 
property received for transportation at point of shipment, 
failing to so deliver said carrier shall be responsible 
for any and all losses therefor. 

“In view of the practices, attitude and obligations of 
the carriers, hereinbefore recited, it is respectfully urged 
that— 
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“(1) Suitable cars for the safe carriage of bulk grain 
be furnished at point of shipment, and by suitable cars 
is meant cars that have proper grain-tight doors and are 
in all other respects free from any defects or vice that 
might cause any loss of grain in the course of trans- 
portation. 

“(2) The actual weight at point of origin may be 
ascertained: 

“(a) By the use of-elevators owned and operated by 
carrier. 

“(b) By the use of the weighing facilities of ele- 
vators owned and operated by shippers, said weighing 
of grain to be under the physical supervision of the car- 
rier, or to be protected by suitable weight agreements 
between the carrier and the shipper. In either event, the 
physical condition of the weighing instrumentality shall 
be subject to inspection by the carriers. 

“(3) Claims arising from loss of grain in transit 
shall be paid in full, without any deduction whatsoever, 
whether based upon a terminal weight differing from the 
weight of the grain thus ascertained at point of ship- 
ment, or from other reasons, except in cases where error 
in weight at initial point is shown to exist. The fore- 
going shall apply, regardless of whether the record of 
the carrier shows car to have been in leaky condition or 
otherwise. Be it further 

“Resolved, That these declarations and resolutions 
represent the position of grain dealers located at country 
shipping points and at terminal markets, and that they 
be presented to the carriers at a conference to be held 
at the rooms of the Central Freight Association, at 2:30 
p. m. Wednesday, Dec. 10, 1913.” 

At the meeting on December 10, which was a con- 
ference between the grain dealers and representatives of 
Grain Dealers’ Association and the eastern and western 
carriers, the matter was fully discussed and the carriers 
agreed to take the matter under advisement, and render 
a report within 30 days. The position of the grain deal- 
ers, as gathered from the discussion in.question, as well 
as from the resolutions themselves, is substantially as 
follows: 

The grain dealers, including dealers shipping from 
the country and those located at terminal points, find 
themselves in a situation which they say is unusual and 
abnormal in at least two respects: 

(a) That the carriers do not furnish cars except at 
terminal markets suitable for the safe transportation of 
bulk grain. 

(b) Carriers do not ascertain for themselves the 
amount of bulk grain delivered to them for shipment and 
issue a receipt therefor. 


It is claimed that this situation exists substantially 
only as to grain, and that the carriers do furnish equip- 
ment suitable for the transportation and safe carriage of 
other property, and also ascertain themselves the amount 
of such property delivered and issue a receipt therefor. 
The different treatment of grain from that accorded to 
other commodities is serious upon the owners of grain 
and entails great financial losses. 

The first point made is that in the matter of furnish- 
ing equipment the carriers do not construct any cars 
that are suitable in their original construction for the 
safe transportation of grain, inasmuch as the ordinary 
door on a box car is not tight enough to prevent the loss. 
When a shipment of bulk grain is offered for transporta- 
tion the construction of the car must be completed by 
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December 13, 1913 


putting in a grain-tight door, and if there are other de- 
fects the car must be coopered so as to make it safe 
for the transportation of grain. 


The Grain Door Bureau, which was recently organ- 
ized, undertakes to prepare, and does prepare, cars for 
grain loading, but this bureau operates only in the ter- 
minal markets, and for the original movement of grain, 
the man in the country is offered a car which is wholly 
unfit for the purpose. The carriers furnish grain doors 
which may be had upon application, but they must be 
put in place at the expense of the country shipper, this 
expense including labor, nails and any burlap that may 
be required in coopering the car. This expense may 
amount to 50 cents per car, and there is also involved 
the larger loss in the matter of delay incidental to per- 
forming this service. At times when market conditions 
are such as make prompt shipments inviting, a day’s 
delay frequently causes a loss of one or two cents a 
bushel in the price of the grain. Again, in times of car 
shortage, the loss of time involved in coopering works 
a financial loss to the shipper of grain, and also involves 
a loss to the carriers in the reduced efficiency of the 
equipment. It is also stated that unsypitable equipment 
is the cause of loss of grain in transit, probably repre- 
senting 95 per cent of the claims against the railroad 
company in the transportation of grain. 

The remedy suggested is the construction of a car 
complete with a grain door tight enough to hold grain. 
This could be made of steel, and thus available for use 
in the transportation of other commodities. Where this 
measure is not adopted it appears to the grain dealers 
that the carriers should in some way provide cars suit- 
able for the transportation of grain, or if, as the carriers 
claim, it is impracticable to have cars coopered in ad- 
vance, anticipating orders from the grain dealers, it is 
thought to be only just that they should pay the country 
grain dealer for the service which he is performing. 


As to the ascertainment of the amount of grain de- 
livered at point of shipment, and giving a receipt there- 
for, the dealers rely upon section 20 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which is as follows: 


“That any common carrier, railroad, or transportation 
company receiving property for transportation from a 
point in one state to a point in another state shall issue 
a receipt or bill of lading therefor and shall be liable 
to the lawful holder thereof for any loss, damage, or 
injury to such property caused by it or by any common 
carrier, railroad, or transportation company to which 
such property may be delivered or over whose line or 
lines such property may pass, and no contract, receipt, 
rule or regulation shall exempt such common carrier, 
railroad, or transportation company from the liability 
hereby imposed.” 


It is claimed that notwithstanding this common law 
liability of the carrier, the grain is handled without regard 
to it, and has thus been handled at all times in the past. 
Complaint is made that the shipper of grain gets no re- 
ceipt for his property that shows the precise amount 
delivered. The receipt usually reads something like this: 

“Received of John Smith carload of wheat said to 
contain ————. Weight subject to correction.” 

If the weight at the terminal point is less than what 
the shipper claims to have loaded into the car the com- 
pany collects its freight charges on the lesser weight 
and generally refuses to make good the apparent loss, 
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thus assuming no risk in the transportation of grain, but 
such hazard is borne by the shipper. 

It is admitted that the practice of handling grain, as 
above set forth, has been in effect substantially ever since 
railroads were built. What the grain trade is proposing 
to do is to revise the practice, so that suitable cars will 
be furnished and that the carrier will ascertain the 
amount tendered for transportation and issue a receipt 
therefor. In other words, that the carrier should assume 
its legal liability and its duty in the matter of grain 
transportation as in the transportation of other commodi- 
ties. It is not denied, as the railroads claim, that it is 
impracticable for them to cooper cars in advance of notice 
that they are to be required for grain, so far as shipments 
from the country are concerned, but the grain men say, 
and they think, with reason, “If you desire us to perform 
the service of completing your car for transportation of 
grain, you ought to pay us for this service.” This could 
be done by proper publication of the amount of compensa- 
tion to be allowed. 8 

The carriers also claim as a difficulty in their way 
that it is impossibile for them to weigh grain received 
for shipment because they have not weighing facilities 
at all stations, and, in fact, at very few points, which 
points are terminal markets. In that case the elevators 
are used only for transferring grain in transit. The grain 
man says that the railroad should establish such facili- 
ties, or, if that is impossible, avail themselves of the 
facilities of the grain dealers, which the grain dealers are 
willing to place under the supervision of the railroads 
to inspect scales, to see that they are balanced, and do 
the ‘weighing, or the dealer will perform this service 
under the supervision and with the assistance of the 
carrier. The grain dealers believe that the carriers, by 
co-operation with them, will bring about a condition in the 
transportation of grain that will effect a saving, not only 
as to the dealer, but to the carriers themselves, by the 
avoidance of thousands of claims for loss of grain in 
transit. 


The dealers disclaim the intention to act in an un- 
friendly spirit and claim that nothing could be further 
from the truth. They recognize that the conditions and 
practices which have been recited have been in existence 
a great many years, and the dealers of this day and age 
have simply fallen heir to a non-economical method which 
ought to have been corrected a great many years ago. 
They believe that neither the grain trade nor the carriers 
are to be criticized for this situation, but they think it 
is one for which there is a remedy that should be applied.. 
They also believe that the effect of a consideration of 
these requests will lead to a different attitude on the 
part of the carriers toward the grain trade, that they 
will understand the needs of the grain men better and 
serve such needs in a more effective manner. It is sub- 
mitted that a delay in transit of five or ten days beyond 
the reasonable time for transportation often involves 
losses, not only from market conditions, but from de- 
terioration in the quality of the grain itself. It is alleged 
that grain pays to the grain carrying roads of the country 
more per train mile than the average of all other traffic 
put together, including the less-than-carlot traffic. In 
round figures this amount is about $200,000,000 annually, 
added to the revenues of the carriers, or, in substance, 
one-tenth of the entire earnings derived from the trans- 
portation of freight. The transportation of grain in large 
volumes, however, is very unequally distributed between 
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carriers, and it is an especially valuable revenue to the 
grain carrying roads. 

In presenting the matter for the carriers’ considera- 
tion, the grain dealers assume the position that upon full 
consideration far-sighted and studious railroad men will 
agree that the present methods of handling grain are 
archaic and uneconomic, and will willingly co-operate 
with the grain interests to the end that the money which 
is now wasted, both for the grain shippers and the car- 
riers, in the transportation of grain may be saved. 





FRISCO OFFICERS RESIGN 


On December 9 W. C. 
ceivers, and respectively president and vice-president of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, resigned the offices of 
president. and vice-president and as directors of the road. 
Thomas H. West, chairman of the board, has already 
resigned as receiver, and is succeeded by James W. Lusk 
of St. Paul, who had not previously been counected with 
the road. 

Before the receivership Mr. Nixon and Mr. Biddle 
were vice-presidents in charge, respectively, of operation 
and traffic. 

The resignation of Mr. West as receiver and the 
retirement of Receivers Nixon and Biddle from their 
railroad office was due to the investigation into the 
affairs of the road conducted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This was stated practically in the letter of 
Federal Judge Sanborn yesterday, in which he accepted 
the resignation of Mr. West, and in the joint letter of 
resignation sent to-day by Messrs. Nixon and Biddle. 
Before the resignations were turned in to the board of 
directors William Niles of New York, who owns 600 
shares of Frisco stock, had applied through his attorney 
to Judge Sanborn for permission to bring suit against 
certain officers and former officers of the road to compel 
them to restore individual profits aggregating $3,975,000, 
which, he alleged, they had made in the promotion of 
feeder lines and their sale to the Frisco. Judge Sanborn 
granted Niles permission to bring the suit. 


MAY AVOID PROSECUTION 





Attorney-General McReynolds, in an _ after-dinner 
speech, Saturday night, practically gave assurance that 
there” will be no prosecutions of railroads, under the 


anti-trust act, during the Wilson administration if the 


carriers that are amenable to its rigors show the least 
desire to change their organization to comply with the 
spirit of the statute. He is opposed to going into court. 
His assertion was that taking the New Haven into court 
would be the dernier ressort when everything else had 
failed. In view of the fact that President Elliott and 
his advisers have gone to great lengths to bring them- 
selves into harmony with the views of the Department 
of Justice, the address amounted to a declaration that 
so long as carriers act in good faith they need not fear 
any demagogic attacks in the courts, no matter how much 
raving there may be by professional “trust busters’ who 
eollect money from well-meaning citizens who have no 
idea that in contributing they are merely keeping alive 
a set of parasites who have no real interest in seeing 
anything settled; whose interest lies in keeping up an 
agitation, so that contributions will continue to come in. 


Nixon and W. B. Biddle, re- 
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THE ADVANCE RATE HEARING 


Railroads at Second Hearing on Proposal to 
Advance Rates Present Figures Show- 
ing Rate Advance 





The second installment of hearings on the applica- 
tion of the Official Territory carriers for permission to 
make a 5 per cent increase_in the rates was begun De- 
cember 10, the railroads still being in possession of the 
time for the presentation of statistics showing the rapid- 
ity with which expenses have mounted since 1910, with- 
out a corresponding increase in the volume of business. 

The announcement of the Commission on Wednesday 
that the time would be given over to the railroads for 
the presentation of more statistics had the effect of 
reducing the attendance. It was well understood that 
the statistics to be presented would be those showing 
the increases in expense caused by the voluntary and in- 
voluntary increases in wages, those forced by awards of 
arbitration being spoken of as involuntary ones. 

Charles A. Conant was put on the stand to lay the 
foundation for an argument that, even if the 5 per cent 
increase is allowed, the rates will then not be as high, 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, as they were 
fifteen, or even three, years ago. Conant is an economist, 
who devised the Philippine currency system and helped 
establish the gold standard in this country. He also 
testified there is a world-wide demand for new capital 
that forces American railroads to pay more for money 
than for past years. 

In purchasing power the per ton mile receipts from 
freight for the whole country declined from 1908 to 
1912 9.4 per cent, or nearly double the increase asked for. 

For the ten-year period just ending the purchasing 
power of freight earnings in Official Classification terri- 
tory declined 18.8 per cent, or more than three times 
the amount of the desired increase. 


In purchasing power the ton mile receipts in 1912 
amounted to only 4.82 mills. Nominally the average was 
6.44 mills. 

In fifteen years the purchasing power of every dollar 
taken in by the railroads decreased one-third, so that 
every rate that is now the same as it was, in figures, 
fifteen years ago, is only two-thirds in purchasing power 
what it was then. 

Charles P. Crawford, for the Erie system, testified 
that: “In 1913 the property investment of the Erie 
system had increased $88,459,748 over 1903, or 24.26 per 
cent, while its net operating revenue increased only 
$1,701,404, or 9.36 per cent, and its net operating income 
decreased $799,205, or 4.76 per cent. 

“During the same period its gross operating revenue 
increased $19,133,219, or 39.70 per cent. The Erie in 
1913 fell $799,205 short of receiving any additional return 
on its increase in investment. 

“During this period the average revenue per ton per 
mile was 6.13 mills in 1903, 6.15 in 1910 and 5.92 in 1913.” 

The idea is that only two days will be consumed this 
time, and that after the holidays the shippers will be 
in a position to attack either the statistics presented or 
to show that they are in position making it impossible 
to stand the increases prayed for. The letters on file in 
the docket relating to the advance in rates indicate that 
the shippers of heavy commodities will take that position. 

Later J. G. Walber of the Baltimore & Ohio testified 
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that 29 of 38 railroads in this case show increases of 
wages since 1910 up to June 30, 1913, amounting to 
$48,618,000. Since then the fireman’s arbitration award 
has added not less than $8,750,000. 

C. C. McCain, amplifying the testimony he gave at 
the first hearing, submitted two tables showing the in- 
creases and decreases made in Official Classification No. 
10, as compared with No. 36, and the estimated effect 
on the revenues of the carriers. The tables, taken to- 
gether, show that rates have been lowered since 1910, 
both relatively and actually. 

This statement is prepared from a careful analysis 
of Official Classification No. 36, with a view to ascertain- 
ing, for the same items, to what extent the changes in 
class assignments in Official Classification No. 40 have 
resulted in increases or decreases in charges. 

This comparison shows, so far as the number of 
such changes is concerned, that there have been both 
increases and decreases, and that the preponderant num- 
ber of changes, both with respect to L. C. L. and C. L. 
shipments, have been from higher to lower classes. 

Owing to the absence of tonnage data representing 
shipments of articles covered by these changes, the rev- 
enue result of such changes can only be estimated. By 
this estimate it is shown that the percentage of revenue 
reduction is about equal for both L. C. L. and C. L. ship- 
should, however, be noted that the prepon- 
derance of the number of decreases is shown for C. L. 
shipments, which represent commodities that contribute 
most largely to the total traffic. The estimated reduction 
of 9 per cent on such traffic represents a large revenue 
advantage to shippers. 


ments; it 


Under the method employed, although only an esti- 
mate, it is considered that the revenue results stated 
fairly indicate the effect of the changed class assign- 
ments of articles that appear in Official Classification 
No. 36, when compared with the ratings for the same 
articles, as provided by Official Classification No. 40. 

It should be further explained that Official Classifica- 
tion No. 36 Was employed as the basis of comparison 
for the same articles appearing in Official Classification 
No. 40, and that this comparison takes no account of the 
additional or amplified forms of description appearing in 
Official Classification No. 40 for articles which are in 
Official Classification No. 36. Such amplification or 
enlargement may have resulted in increases or decreases 
in ratings for such new descriptions as compared with 
the forms in which the articles formerly found their 
rating in Classification No. 36, but the result of such 
enlargement cannot be estimated, and it has been neces- 
sary to confine the comparison to items appearing under 
substantially the same descriptions in both classifications. 

Table “A,” submitted by Mr. McCain, shows inh- 
creases and decreases in the number of ratings of items 
appearing in Classification No. 36, when compared with 
the same items appearing in Classification No. 40, cover- 
ing both L. C. L. and C. L. shipments. 


Reclassifications L. C. L. ©. i. Total. 
Number Dare kk edge hs win aera . 809 102 411 
PE Sudsccte beteceotvvenees 139 40 175 
Decreases . teh seek whe 0002 <n 170 62 232 

Increases per cent..........ee.. 45 39.2 43.5 
Decreases per cent........-.-. ‘ 55 60.8 56.5 


Table “B’—Shows estimate of the revenue result of 
changes in Table “A,” the revenue being computed on 
the basis of rates New York to Chicago, and assuming 
100 pounds as representing each change in classification 


rating. For example, there were 25 articles rated first 
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class at 75 cents per 100 pounds, in classification No. 36 
which were changed to second class, 65 cents per 100 
pounds in classification No. 40. These 25 changes are 


equivalent to 2,500 pounds, and the decrease in revenue 
is $2.50. 


Revenue for 100 lbs. New York 


to Chicago. L. C. L. Cc. L. Total. 

GO... Me. 36, duly &, 1086, 2 wc cecié $240.84 $43.40 $284.24 
© ©. me. BB; JURY FT, TORS... wsvese 217.88 39.25 257.13 
OPO © 6 Ge sih.b Saath voeee 22.96 4.15 27.11 
EXOCTORES.. WEE DORE cei icc dcen 9.53 9.56 9.54 


Assuring Commissioner Harlan that the railroads have 
much more statistical matter to present, George Stuart 
Patterson on Dec. 10 completed the presentation of ma- 
terial now in hand. Brandeis framed a long question 
to bring out in greater detail figures intended to show 
capital investment claims, expenditures for terminals, and 
so forth. He promised to have his question reduced to 
writing and furnished. Frank Lyon asked to have Erie 
and other roads furnish statements as to how new cap- 
ital was procured, how much from stocks, how much from 
bonds and how much from earnings. Francis B. James 
also asked for more minute reports on several phrases, 
all questions indicating that attorneys for shippers intend 
making attack upon claim of large capital investment. 


W. C. Maxwell of the Wabash was put on the stand 
for a short time to present still more figures as to that 
property and conditions in C. F. A. territory. It is pre- 
sumed there will be another hearing soon after the holi- 
days, at which time the railroads will rest their case and 
allow shippers to begin their attacks upon their claims 
as to capital investment upon which no return is, or can 
be, made under present rates. 

A very great diminution of interest was obvious in 
the increased rate matter when hearings were resumed 
before Commissioner Harlan on December 10 in the mez- 
zanine parlors of the New Willard. The attendance was 
not nearly so great as on the first day, when the com- 
mittee of railroad presidents was present in numbers. 
The notable difference, however, was in the attendance 
of specific lines of shippers or their attorneys, all intent 
upon protesting against any increases being made on the 
lake-and-rail rates. In addition to H. C. Barlow, of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, there were present N. B. 
Kelly, of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, and 
J. C. Lincoln, representing New York interests, all intent 
upon making objections to those increases when the hear- 
ing should get down to that phase of the subject. 

Charles A. Conant occupied all the time of the morn- 
ing session with his figures tending to show how much 
the purchasing power of the dollar has fallen during the 
last fifteen years, so that the ton-mile receipts, in which 
rates are stated at so many of the hearings, are no longer 
an accurate measure of what a railroad can do with its 
money in getting supplies and service for itself. 

Mr. Conant is a recognized authority on such subjects, 
having done much to establish gold as the standard of 
value in this country, and having devised the currency 
system for the Philippine Islands. As summarized by 
himself, Mr. Conant testified: 

“That the purchasing power of the dollar over the 
great mass of commodities has permanently fallen since 
the present schedule of passenger and freight rates was 
established. 

“Average prices in 1912 were 48.9 per cent higher than 
in 1897; 47.8 per cent higher than in 1896, and 18.2 per cent 
higher than in 1904. Analysis of the details of prices by 
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classes of products shows that under the head of metals 
and implements, the index number advanced from 86.6 
per cent in 1897 to 126.1 per cent in 1912; lumber and 
building materials, from 90.4 per cent in 1897 to 148.2 
per cent in 1912, or an increase of more than 60 per cent.” 

In dealing with the effect upon railroad freight earn- 
ings of the purchasing power of money, Mr. Conant said: 

“Taking the receipts for freight alone per ton-mile 
and expressing them in mills, or tenths of a cent, it ap- 
pears that this average of ton-mile receipts varied only 
within narrow limits during the whole of the sixteen 
years from 1896 to 1912. In 1896, the average receipts 
per ton-mile were 8.06 mills; in 1912, they were 7.43 mills. 
This represented a decline of 63 hundredths of a mill, or 
about 7 per cent. 

“If the receipts per ton-mile in 1896 were 8.06 mills, 
and wholesale prices bore a ratio to the standard of 90.4 
points, the purchasing power of the receipts per ton-mile 
was 8.92 mills. As the index number of prices advanced, 
however, even if receipts remained the same in terms 
of money, the purchasing power of the receipts inevitably 
fell in a striking ratio. 

“After the revival of business activity in 1897, re- 
ceipts per ton-mile declined only slightly, but the index 
number of wholesale prices increased rapidly. The re- 
sult was that the purchasing power of the money received 
for freight fell from a ratio of 8.06 in 1898 down to 6.61 
in 1905. 

“Then began another decline, interrupted only by the 
depression of 1908, which finally carried the ratio of pur- 
chasing power of freight receipts in 1912 down to 5.56. 
When this purchasing power of the receipts per ton-mile 
is compared with the corresponding figure of 1896, we 
find a decline of 3.36 mills, or 37.6 per cent. 

“T conclude, therefore, simply as a question of mathe- 
matics, and without undertaking to enter into the in- 
tricacies of railway accounting or the special demands 
which have been made upon the railways, that the pur- 
ehasing power of the moneys which are now paid for 
freight is approximately 37 per cent less in the market 
for commodities than it was in 1896.” 

“The railways have not adapted their charges, as have 
other industries, to the change in the purchasing power 
of money. They have continued to sell their services 
for an amount which has remained comparatively fixed 
in money, but has declined greatly in purchasing power. 

“Such additional canital as they have sought by the 
issue and sale of securities has been obtained on higher 
terms than in former years, while its purchasing power, 
in materials and wages, has been much less than in former 
years. The railways have been in the peculiar position 
of seeing prices rising all around them, while they have 
been unable to make advances proportionate to their 
changed relations to other industries. 

“If the value of the money received by the railways 
for their services has so seriously declined in purchasing 
power as to deprive them of the means of meeting their 
legitimate charges and obtaining new capital at its pres- 
ent rental price, they are not on an equality with other 
industries, they are receiving a much less proportionate 
share of the proceeds of the economic output of the coun- 
try than that which they formerly received, and they are 
less capable of contributing their share to equipping this 
country for unfettered competition with other countries 
in the field of production and international commerce.” 

Mr. Conant was followed on the stand by Charles P. 
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Crawford of the Erie, who submitted a statistical state- 
ment as to the condition of that property in relation to 
its individual application for authority to increase rates. 
His exhibits, naturally, are exhaustive, so as to enable 
the Commission to find any particular fact which to it 
may seem to have a persuasive, if not controlling, weight 
in this matter. As summarized by Mr. Crawford, he testi- 
fied: 

“In 1913 the property investment of Erie Railroad 
system had increased $88,459,748 since 1903, or 24.26 per 
cent, while its net operating revenue increased only $1,- 
701,404, or 9.36 per cent, and its net operating income 
decreased $799,205, or 4.76 per cent. 

“During the same period its gross operating revenue 
increased $19,133,219, or 39.70 per cent, showing greatly 
increased service to the public. The Erie system in 1913 
fell $799,205 short of receiving any additional return on 
its great increase in investment, although it rendered a 
greatly increased amount of transportation service to the 
public. ; 

“The business handled by the system has greatly in- 
creased since 1903. The number of tons of revenue freight 
carried one mile has increased from 5,600 millions in 1903 
to 6,669 millions in 1910, 7,976 millions in 1913. 

“During this period the average revenue per ton per 
mile was 6.13 mills in 1903, 6.15 in 1910, and 5.92 in 1913. 
The revenue per ton per mile has decreased 3.74 per cent 
since 1910. 

“While the decrease in the average revenue per ton 
per mile since 1903 may have resulted in part from 
changes in the character of traffic handled and in its 
average movement, yet it is believed the reduction in* the 
average revenue per ton per mile has resulted in large 
part from rate reductions. 

“Notwithstanding these reductions in the average 
revenue per ton per mile, the total operating revenue has 
increased from $48,00,000 in 1903 to $59,000,000 in 1910, 
and $67,000,000 in 1913, making an increase of 39.70 per 
cent for 1913 as compared with 1903, and of 13.96 per 
cent as compared with 1910. . 

“Under normal conditions, with such a large increase 
in the business handled and in operating revenue, there 
should be a substantial decrease in the ratio of operating 
expenses to operating revenues; but this has not been 
the case, as operating expenses and taxes have increased 
at a rate largely in excess of the increase in operating 
revenues.” 

John G. Walber, assistant to the vice-president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, was called after Mr. 
Crawford to testify concerning wage increases which have 
been made by the railroads participating in the applica- 
tion for increased rates. He said: 

“Estimates for 29 of the 38 railroad systems, parties 
to this rate proceeding, show an increase in wages for 
1913 over 1910 of $48,618,972.41, due to changes in rates 
of pay and working conditions. , 

“This figure was obtained as a result of a request to 
the railroads to take the actual performance for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, and compare the rates of pay and 
working conditions prevailing in that period with those 
in effect in October, 1909, a period prior to the date of any 
of the important increases subsequently made. 

“In addition to the increases up to June 30, 1913, 
careful estimates show that the increases in wages re- 
cently granted to the firemen, conductors and trainmen 
will add not less than $8,750,000 more <v the expenses 
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of the railroads parties to the respective arbitration pro- 
ceedings, this estimate being based on the volume of busi- 
ness for the calendar year 1912.” 

Mr. Walber recounted the history of movements lead- 
ing to wage increases in recent years, concluding with 
this statement: 

In addition to the wage increases granted 
in the calendar yéar 1910, a small portion of which was 
effective in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, the 
engineers, firemen, conductors and trainmen have been 
awarded increases through arbitration proceedings amount- 
ing to $10,350,000 per annum on the eastern railroads, and 
increases in rates of pay have been granted to various 
other classes of labor amounting to large sums in the 
aggregate, in addition to those granted in the year 1910.” 


“ss *£ & 


INTEREST IN WATER ROUTES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

All carriers by rail who own or have an interest in 
any common carrier by water and who desire to con- 
tinue such ownership or interest in the carrier by water, 
must file application for permission so to do with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, on or before March 
1 next. The law forbids them to continue in such gwner- 
ship or interest after July 1 next except with permission 
from the Commission. 

The law says the ownership or interest must not 
continue when there is or might be competition between 
the water carrier and the carrier by rail, so it is con- 
ceivable that there are some rail carriers who might 
own or have an interest in a boat line which does not 
or could not compete. 

The Commission is authorized to grant permits for 
a continuance if the ownership or interest is of ad- 
vantage to the convenience and commerce of the people, 
so that the discretion of the Commission is broad, as it 
is under the fourth section with regard to the long-and- 
short-haul clause. The Commission has given the rail 
carriers a reminder of the law and their duty thereunder 
in the following, as of December 2, but not published 
until December 6: 

“The act of Aug. 24, 1912, known as the Panama 
Canal Act, prohibits, after July 1, 1914, any ownership 
or interest by a railroad or other common carrier in 
any common carrier by water when the railroad or other 
carrier does or may compete for traffic with such water 
carrier. 

“Jurisdiction is conferred upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to determine questions of fact as to 
such competition or possibility of competition. The Com- 
mission is authorized to extend the time beyond July 1, 
1914, during which a railroad or other common carrier 
may continue the operation of service by water if such 
service is of advantage to the convenience and commerce 
of the people, and such extension will neither exclude, 
prevent nor reduce competition on the route by water 
under consideration. 

“The Commission deems it appropriate to call atten- 
tion to the provisions of this act and to say that it will 
expect that every application for extension of time under 
the terms of the act will be filed with the Commission 
not later than March 1, 1914.” 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Reorganization of Committee and Change in 
Personnel and Methods of Procedure 





The executive board of the Western Classification 
Committee, in session, on December 5, approved the plan 
for the reorganization of the Classification Committee and 
the appointment of a permanent committee of three, to 
be in continuous session, to hear petitions of shippers 
or carriers for changes in the Western Classification Com- 
mittee territory, and make recommendations thereon for 
adoption in that territory by the western lines. 

The board elected H. C. Bush, formerly traffic man- 
ager of the Colorado Midland Railway, W. E. Prender- 





R. C. FYFE, 
Chairman, Western Classification Committee.. 


gast, general freight agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, and R. C. Fyfe, present chairman of 
the Western Classification Committee and a member of 
the committee on Uniform Classification, as the perma- 
nent committee. It will be the work of this committee 
to receive all applications for changes in classification 
presented either by the shipping public or the carriers, 
make full investigation, hold public hearings to which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, state railroad com- 
missioners and industrial organizations interested will be 


invited. 
This reorganization of the Western Classification 
“Committee is in line with the recommendations of the 


National Industrial Traffic League, and prominent ship- 
pers’ organizations, and it is understood is looked upon 
with favor by the western state railroad commissions and 
shippers, as it will greatly facilitate the prompt handling 
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of classification matters and will avoid delays which 
have occurred in the past, when only two classification 
meetings per year were held by the Western Classifica- 
tion Committee. 

The committee of three will, where it is found neces- 
desirable, hold hearings at points throughout 
However, the permanent head- 


sary, or 
the Western territory. 
quarters and the committee meeting rooms will be located 
on the 18th floor of the Transportation Building, Chicago. 

This reorganization, as above outlined, will involve 
certain changes in methods of procedure. It is under- 
stood that the committee expects to take up matters in 
classes, as, for instance, agricultural implements, issuing 


notices to all those assumed to be interested in any 





W. E. PRENDERGAST, 
Member, Western Classification Committee.. 


changes that may be proposed in the classification of 
items under this general head. These notices will also 
be published from time to time in THe TRAFFIC WORLD. 
It is expected that by this arrangement all those who 
are interested in changes under this head will be enabled 
to be present and present their views without the neces- 
sity of a loss of time and needless delay in listening to 
complaints or arguments that may be made by people 
interested in an entirely different class of commodities, 
and in which they themselves have no interest. This 
is expected also to obviate the objections that have been 
presented in the open meetings, at which great delay 
was occasioned by the asking of questions from wholly 
disinterested parties, who were inspired by motives of 
idle curiosity. 

Following are brief sketches of the history of those 
who now form the permanent committee: 

Robert C. Fyfe was born in Scotland and raised in 


St. Louis. His first railway experience was as messenger 
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boy for the Missouri Pacific, upon which service he en- 


tered in October, 1888. He went to the Cotton Belt as 
mailing clerk in October, 1889, and from that was pro 
moted to tariff clerk of the Cotton Belt in Texas in 


September, 1898. He was subsequently made chief clerk 


of the general freight department in March, 1901. In 


December, 1901, he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Cotton Belt, and in October, 1902, 
was made assistant general freight and passenger agent. 
On Jan. 1, 1908, he came to Chicago, and put in three 
months on the work of-the original Uniform Classifica 


tion Committee of 15, which formulated plans for the 


present committee. He returned to the St. Louis South- 
western on April 1, 1908. He was relieved from duty 





H. C. BUSH, 
Member, Western Classification Committee.. 


on May 25 to prepare a defense in the yellow pine lum 
ber cases, known as the Chicago Lumber and Coal 
Cases. In this matter he represented all the western 
lines involved. He was reappointed a member of the 
Uniform Classification Committee on June 15, 1908, and 
elected chairman of the Western Classification Committee 
on Jan. 1, 1912. He still retains his membership in the 
Uniform Classification Committee. On Dec. 5, 1913, he 
was elected chairman of the erorganized Western Classi- 
fication Committee, the appointment to take effect on 
Jan. 1, 1913. Mr. Fyfe was 42 years old on November 
30 of the present year. 

William E. Prendergast is now general freight agent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, to which position 
he was promoted from that of assistant general freight 
agent in April of the present year. Mr. Prendergast 
advanced through various subordinate positions in the 
freight department to that of rate clerk, and subsequently 
was appointed assistant general freight agent of the Chi- 
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cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. In the latter capacity he has 
become well known on account of his connection as an 
important witness in many of the cases in which the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and other western roads 
have been interested. His knowledge of classification 
affairs and his capacity for hard work assure Chairman 
Fyfe of the committee that he will have capable assist- 
ance in the arduous task of adjusting matters coming 
under the general head of Western Classification. 

Harry C. Bush was born at Erie, Pa., and entered 
railway service with the Empire Fast Freight Line. In 
1880 he was bill clerk for the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern at Erie, later becoming stenographer for the 
Empire Fast Freight Line at Cleveland. From 1881 to 
1883 he was agent for the Denver & Rio Grande at 
Manitou, Colo.; from 1883 to 1885 he was with the Trans- 
continental Association and the Atlantic & Pacific Fast 
Freight Line at San Francisco; from 1885 to 1895 he 
agent of the same line, and from 1895 to 1899 he 
was general freight agent and passenger agent for the 
Atlantic & Pacific. In 1900 he was appointed general 
agent of the Colorado Midland at San Francisco, and in 
the same year became traffic manager for the same road. 
He was appointed traffic manager of the Idaho & Wash- 
ington Northern in May, 1913. 


was 


HARDWOOD LUMBER RATES 


A hearing was held Saturday, before Examiner Car- 
I. & S. No. 269, involving proposed increases in 
the hardwood lumber rates from the South to the Vir- 
and eastern points of consumption via the 
Southern. The advances were first suspended in May and 
later to March 19, 1914, this action being taken by the 
Commission on account of the numerous protests received, 





malt, on 


ginia cities 


not only from the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, but from lumber firms operating in North 


Carolina along the branches of the Southern road. The 
affected would be Cornelia, Gainesville, 
Suwanee, Ga.; Greenville, Easley, Seneca, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; points on the Murphy division, on the Asheville 
division between Salisbury and Paint Rock and between 
Biltmore and Spartanburg Junction on the Murphy div1- 
sion; on the Lake Toxaway branch, Asheville and Craggy 
Mountain; Bluemont division, between Charlotte and Mad- 
ison, and the Atlanta division, between Deercourt and 
Atlanta, 

The proposed advances run from % to 6% cents and 
average from 5 to 33 per cent over the ones in 
existence. The attorneys for the Southern endeavored 
to have the witnesses admit that the price of lumber had 
increased sufficiently during the last few years to war- 
rant the advance in rates, but they would not. They denied 
the suggestion and showed, by witnesses from some of the 
largest mills, that they are making a profit on only about 
16 per cent of their output. yeorge M. Spiegel & Co., 
Philadelphia and Newport, Tenn., and J. C. Fulgham of 
Asheville, N. C., gave the situation from the point of view 
of the small portable mill men as distinguished from the 
point of view of the larger mill men, as outlined by Mr. 
Crowell of the Bee Tree Lumber Co., with an output of 
feet annually, to whom the advance would 
mean an addition of $50 per day. 


main points 


would 


3.000,000 


The New England Coal and Coke Co. and Federal 
Coal and Coke Co. have been allowed to intervene in No. 
5942, Consolidated Coal Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio. 
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INTRASTATE EXPRESS RATES 


State Commissioners Confer on Means of Secur- 
ing Uniformity with Interstate 
Commission’s Order 


Members of the Express Committee of the National 
Association of Railway Commissioners, which consists 
of one commissioner from each state, appointed by 
President Laurence B. Finn, in accordance with a reso- 
lution passed at the annual convention of the association, 
met at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, December 11 and 12. 
The purpose of the meeting was to consider the situa- 
tion arising from the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission fixing express rates for interstate business 
and what can be done to secure intrastate rates, regula- 
tions and practices in reasonable conformity with the 
interstate rates, to avoid confusion and unnecessary ex: 
pense for shippers, and also the express companies. 

The meeting was presided over by the chairman of 
the committee, Hon. Martin S. Decker, chairman New 
York Second District Commission. 

On the opening day Mr. W. A. Ryan of the Inter- 
Commerce Commission outlined the fundamentals 
on which the Commission’s rate plan was based, and 
told something of its expected effect on the express 
business, with particular reference to the conditions on 
intrastate business which would be produced by appli- 
cation of the same rates ordered for interstate business. 

He stated that the basis of the I. C. C. rate was 
a 20-cent charge on each package for the terminal service 
performed by the express company, to which was added 
approximately double first class freight rate, the latter de- 
termined on a fair average basis. This basis of double 
first-class freight rate was settled upon after an investi- 
gation of existing tariffs of railways for freight trans- 
portation on passenger trains, and in response to ques- 
tions Mr. Ryan said that it distinctly had no reference 
to the matter of division under existing contracts between 
railways and express companies whereby the railways 
receive about half the express receipts. 

The use of the block system was based on a sugges- 
tion by Mr. M. T. Jones, T. M. U. S. Express Co., when 
giving testimony at Washington, who suggested the plan 
of using 100-mile blocks, which was afterward modified 
to permit the use of the present blocks, as a use of 100- 


state 


mile blocks would have necessitated a survey of the 
country. Geographical blocks are approximately 50 
miles square, varying in width from 63 miles in the 


South to 49 in the North, and uniformly 69 miles north 
and South. 

Owing to basing the rate on actual rail distances, 
the present system includes conditions where there is 
a higher rate for the shorter distance, and many such 
conditions had been corrected by exceptions to the gen- 
eral rules. The rate system provides a progressive dis- 
count for increasing distances. The underlying principle 
of the new rate system is to shift the burden from the 
small package to the 100-pound package. The Commis- 
sion finds that the 100-pound rate is not a controlling 
factor in the express business, but that the package rate 
is the controlling factor. So reducing rates on small 
packages reduces the total revenues of the carriers. The 
new reduced rate fixed on packages from 1 to 50 Ibs. 


is lower than the lowest state rate except those of 
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South Dakota and Nebraska. The 100-lb. package rate is 
higher than some of the state rates. 

In answer to a question of Mr. Gothlin, Mr. Ryan 
said the variation in first class was equalized by division 
into five zones. The companies are not required to can- 
cel present commodity rates Feb. 1. 


Express Companies State Their Position. 

Mr. T. B. Harrison, counsel of the American and 
Adams Express companies, gave a frank statement of 
the carriers’ position. They think the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rates will not give them revenue 
enough. In order to stay in business they must take 
in more than they pay out. But they propose to give 
the rate system a fair and square trial. He called atten: 
tion to the fact that the express business has played not 
a small part in the material development of the country, 
and is now facing an uncertain future. 

The new rates for the five main companies will 
bring down their annual receipts $15,000,000 or $20,000,000, 
and on top of this reduction will be that produced by 
Parcel Post competition, which, on the 11-lb. basis, was 
estimated at 25 per cent of revenue on those packages, 
and now the Parcel Post is carrying heavier packages. 
With this Parcel Post competition they cannot make up 
the reduction in rates by an increase in gross business. 
They cannot reduce expenses in any way that will affect 
the service, but must rather increase service efficiency and 
benefits to the public. One of the most practical ways in 
which they can keep expenses down is by having uniform- 
ity of rates, regulations and practices. This will help to 
do away with mistakes, and make it unnecessary to spend 
money to correct mistakes. Twenty-five per cent of their 
business is intrastate business. The express business 
was started to carry money and valuable packages. Per- 
sonal service was a large element in that business. In 
any consideration that shippers and general public give 
to the matter they should think carefully as to whether 
they desire a continuance of the business that is capable 
of rendering this greatly varied service of a personal 
character which the express companies alone afford. 
They are looking forward, not with fear and trembling 
but with hope, to the future. If the states can help 
obtain a large measure of uniformity it will help the 
situation; and if this cannot be done, they don’t see how 
they are going to get out of their fix. 

Comparing the situation of returns on the test day 
last October, when it was figured what the revenue would 
be if the new rates were applied to that day’s business, 
it was found that in fifteen states there would have been 
an increased revenue on intrastate business, and in the 
balance a decrease. Most of the increases were small, 
but Rhode Island showed 17 per cent and South Dakota 
60 per cent. These comparisons were made under the 
old classification. Many things that were “merchandise” 
in the old classification are not first class in the new. 
On the other hand, the decreases which were apparent in 
a far greater number of states, were stated for the fol- 
lowing four companies: Wells Fargo, United States, 
Southern, and Adams. The American figures were stated 
separately, and are not given here. 

The state decreases, reported in per cents, were: 
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Additional time is necessary to file new commodity 
tariffs, stating rates necessary to move the goods. The 
express companies can handle this matter fairly promptly 
if they get the uniform classification and rates. 

Mr. Ryan was brought in at this time to answer some 
questions and stated that the Commission’s report showed 
a very great reduction in receipts on interstate business 
in most cases for the day selected for application of pro- 
posed rates to actual business handled. His figures show 
that the rates effected a reduction in all states except 
Alabama, South Dakota and Nebraska. 

Mr. Harrison states that the express companies as 
a whole made over $5,000,000 several years ago, but 
the I. C. C. rate plan would cut off $20,000,000 from their 
revenue. The only thing in their favor left is the 
rates for 100-pound packages, and the new rates are so 
strong against them on the small package, that there is 
a big balance in favor of the public. They do not believe 
they can compete with the government on a rate basis 
for less than 50-pound packages, but they can compete 
on service, and if they are permitted to charge the rates 
fixed by the federal Commission on 100-pound packages, 
they are hopeful of working the situation out. 


PROUTY ON VALUATION 





Honorable Charles A. Prouty, Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner, who has charge of obtaining the physical 
valuation of the railroads of the: United States, will ad- 
dress the Dartmouth College Alumni Association of Chi- 
cago at its annual banquet, to be held at the University 
Club, on January 17. Mr. Prouty is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth in the class of ’75. Hé has been a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the past 15 
years and has resigned his position to take charge of the 
physical valuation work of the Commission. His address 
before the Dartmouth College Alumni Association will be 
his first public utterance as to the systematizing of the 
work, which will be of a stupendous character—something 
analogous to the digging of the Panama Canal. 





ARGUE IRON ORE RATES 


THE TRAFFIO SERVICB NEWS BURBPAD, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Arguments were made to-day in the complaints of 
the Newport Mining Co., Corrigan, McKinney & Co. and 
the Hayes Mining Co. against the Chicago & Northwestern 
and others, involving a charge of 45 cents for carrying 
ore from the mines of the northern peninsula of Michi- 
gan to the docks at Ashland, Wis., and Escanaba and 
Marquette, Mich. This charge also includes the service 
of handling on the docks and placing in the vessels. Prior 
to Jan, 1, 1913, all this service was performed for 40 
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cents per tony With the new tariff there was also filed 
a demurrage charge tariff of 4 cent per ton for storage 
after 10 days’ free time. The complaints are directed 
against the 5-cent increase for the line haul and loading. 

C. C. Wright opened the argument, his client, the 
Chicago & Northwestern, taking the chief burden of justi- 
fying the increase. This road carried something like 
8,000,000 of the 11,000,000 tons moving from those mines, 
with docks at Escanaba and Ashland. He pointed out 
what he called an enormous service and said that with 
the 5-cent increase prevailing the charge is very low and 
will in no instance more than cover the increased cost 
of labor, material and maintenance. The 45 cents, he 
said, is for ore which is to move from the docks, leaving 
the old 40-cent rate applicable to the furnaces at the 
northern peninsula docks, which consume about 2 per 
cent of the total movement. Reference was made to the 
difficulties. attendant upon the assembling service because 
of the hilly nature of the country. Different spurs and 
switches and shifting of track, because of the character 
of the mine operations, are frequent, there being five and 
six mines on different tracks served on the same billing. 
He referred to old rates, back in the early nineties, of 
$2 and $1.65 per ton to show that there has been a gradual 
and decided reduction. The 40-cent rate was established 
in 1898 and was below the normal basis, he said. This 
was made, he pointed out, solely because the mine oper- 
ators were in difficulties and could stand no more. He 
compared the 45-cent rate with the 56-cent rate on ore 
from lower Lake Erie docks to Youngstown, saying that 
in the latter instance the carriers have no dock and as- 
sembling charges to contend with. 

With a mileage of 520 in Michigan, he said the North- 
western uses more than 200 miles in ore handling, and 
76 per cent of its traffic in that state is ore tonnage, so 
that its life there depends on that business. Its net 
income in that state, ore business and all, is only $394 
per mile, equal to one-half per cent on its investment. 

Albert H. Lossow of the Soo, which has docks at 
Ashland, carrying about 1,200,000 tons over the tracks 
of the Wisconsin Central, which it leases, laid special 
stress on the delay occasioned in grading and waiting 
for the ore. He said the Soo handles 46 grades. This 
grading causes extra bookkeeping, added labor and in- 
creased switching. Further, he asserted, the ore business 
lasts only about seven months in the year, leaving the 
gondolas idle the other five months. He emphasized, as 
did Mr. Wright, the assertion that the railroads need more 
money. They think this traffic can stand it without its 
being unduly burdened. 

He protested against the complainants using the in- 
come figures of the Soo system to show that that prop- 
erty is prosperous, instead of confining themselves to the 
Wisconsin Central, which is a corporation separate and 
distinct from the Soo and independent in its finances. 

Mr. Lossow quoted figures to show that both carriers 
showed less surplus for four months of this fiscal year 
than for the corresponding period last year. Moreover, 


“he said, the Soo Line has wooden docks at Ashland, which 


it will be able to use, but it is facing the difficulty of 
financing new docks in 1915, and they should be of steel 
and concrete construction instead of wood. 

A. B. Eldredge of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
said they had prepared figures for 1911 and 1912, show- 
ing the expense of the ore business, to ascertain if the 
rates were compensatory. The figures show a property 
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investment of $208,000,000, with a total return in two 
years of $124,000, which, he submitted, is not an adequate 
return on such an investment. He claimed the total cost 
of handling ore at the docks igs between 7 and 8 cents, 
wherefore the 5-cent charge will not cover the labor cost 
alone. ; 

“These carriers are proposing to put an additional 
burden on the producers of ore to the end that the St. 
Paul may live,” said Frank Lyon, attorney for the com- 
plainants. He ascertained that by multiplying the added 
charge of 5 cents by 13 million, the number of tons 
he said the roads will haul. He said that if the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic, the Soo and the L., S. & I. are 
living on what they get for hauling 3,000,000 tons, then the 
Chicago & Northwestern, which hauls 8,000,000, must be 
rolling in affluence. 

“These carriers appear to be defending this increase 
on the ground laid down in the Cincinnati Shippers’ and 
Receivers’ case, in which the holding was that the rate 
between Cincinnati and Chattanooga might well be on 
the 50-cent scale but for the fact that the longer route 
of the L. & N. and the unprofitable branches of the 
Southern had to be considered. Therefore the higher 
scale was prescribed,” said Mr. Lyon. “I don’t know 
whether that is or is to be the policy of the government, 
but I do not see, even if it is, that it should be allowed 
to control in this case.” 

Answering the statement of Mr. Wright that the price 
of ore has advanced, Mr. Lyon said, while that was true, 
it was no reason why the Northwestern should absorb 
the advanced price any more than the mining companies 
would have a right to ask lower freight rates if the price 
of ore were decreased. 

Referring to the increased efficiency of the carriers in 
handling ore by reason of added motive power and larger 
cars, Mr. Lyon said that in the handling of ore in 1912, 
of 50 per cent more tons than in 1902, it required 20 per 
cent less cars, while the average load in the car increased 
92 per cent and the tare weight of the car only 6 per 
cent. The per cent of paying load in 1902 was said to 
be 66 and in 1912, 78, an increase of 18 per cent. 

“This means,” he declared, “that of every 100 gross 
tons moved, including weight of car and load, in 1902, 66 
were paying tons, compared with 78 in 1912. It means 
that in 1902 two tons out of three were paying, while 
in 1912 four out of five were paying.” 

Figures were submitted to show that where $100 was 
earned in 1902, $118 was earned in 1912 by the simpie 
method of increasing the capacity of the car. While it 
earned $18 more in 1912 than in 1902, he said, in moving 
the same nutnrer of gross tons, this result was accom- 
plished by moving only six cars in 1902, as against 10 
in 1912. Many other figures were produced to show 
that the earnings on carrying ore were greatly in excess 
of the average earnings on other commodities, 

Arguments for the Corrigan, McKinney & Co. were 
largely along the lines of those made by Mr. Lyon. 


RAILROADS IN ALASKA 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICH NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The whole of next Wednesday is to be devoted by 
the House of Representatives to a consideration of the 
Senate bill providing for government construction of rail- 
roads. in Alaska. The probabilities are that not only 
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next, but several other, Wednesdays will be devoted to 
that measure because sharp debate is likely to arise. 

The lines of division are appearing a little on this 
question of government ownership of railroads and tele- 
graphs in the preliminaries looking to the preparation 
of the measure for taking over the long distance tele- 
phone lines, so that the government may operate tele- 
phone and telegraph services in connection with the 
postoffice. The long distance telephone lines are already 
being used for telegraphing, as it is possible to talk and 
to telegraph over the same line at the same time. 

Representative Lewis of Maryland, who worked 
mightily on the parcel post matter, is preparing the 
bill, which carries an appropriation of about $200,000,000 
worth of bonds. Postmaster-General Burleson, upon 
whom lies the burden of pointing out what the policy or 
the administration will be on that subject, has not de- 
cided, so he says, how far he will go with Mr. Lewis 
in the direction of government ownership. Burleson is 
older in public life than Lewis and therefore more 
cautious to find out the probable trend of public senti- 
ment when the question is placed squarely before it, as 
would be the fact were the Wilson administration to 
espouse the Lewis bill. 

In introducing his bill Lewis will be acting only for 
himself, and the bill he introduces will not commit the 
administration to the policy of government ownership, 
though Lewis’ friends have been active in trying to 
create the impression that the administration is back- 
ing him in his efforts to extend the “efficiency of the 
postoffice department.” 

The discussion of the Alaskan railroad bill may or 
may not develop the views of the leading Democrats in 
that body. It will be possible for them all to avoid 
committing themselves on the large question by simply 
taking a position on this measure on the theory that 
conditions in Alaska are so unlike those in this country 
that there is no comparison justly to be made. 


ARGUE ON BLACKSTRAP 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BURBAU. 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
_ Exceptionally plain language was used Wednesday 
in the argument of the Mobile-New Orleans blackstrap 
molasses rate suspension matter. R. V. Fletcher, attor- 
ney for the Illinois Central, said that in advising C. U. 
Snyder of Chicago on July 3 last that a 15-cent rate on 
Cuban blackstrap coming through Mobile would be made 
to St. Louis, the Mobile & Ohio gave the company of 
which he is the head the advantage of a secret rate 
that enabled him to drum up trade and get the manu- 
facturers of stock feed to make contracts with him, in 
which he was able to quote prices with which New Or- 
leans sellers of domestic and Cuban blackstrap were 
not able to compete. 

Mr. Fletcher said that the late President Finley 
consented on July 2 to the 15-cent rate, and the next 
day the traffic man who had obtained his consent wired 
subordinates to advise Snyder. The rate was not pro- 
mulgated until September 29. After the Mobile & Ohio 
had directed its agent to publish the rate, its officials, 
Mr. Fletcher asserted the record shows, wrote letters 
to New Orleans shippers, in which they admitted that 
the Mobile & Ohio was “contemplating” or “considering” 
the publication of a rate from Mobile. In these letters 


assurances were given that the New Orleans dealers 
would be protected. * 
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The Illinois Central man said that that road pro- 
tests against the rate solely on the ground that it dis- 
criminates in favor of one shipper, against New Orleans 
and between domestic and Cuban blackstrap. He did 
not deem it necessary to discuss the authority of the 
Commission to suspend a lowered rate when discrimina- 
tion is shown. 

S. L. Prince, for the Mobile & Ohio, said that the 
charge of discrimination rests solely on the fact that 
the Illinois Central claims never to give information as 
to what its traffic officials have recommended with regard 
to a new rate, while every other road does. He said 
that there was no intention to discriminate, and that 
the Mobile & Ohio is ready now, if it has the authority 
under its contract with the New Orleans & Northeastern 
for trackage rights,-to publish the 15-cent rate from 
New Orleans. He said it is not willing, however, to 
make that rate apply from sugar mills west and north 
of New Orleans, from which the existing 2l-cent rate 
applies, because there would we so little of the rate 
left after paying for the hauls into New Orleans and 
from New Orleans to Meridian that it would not be 
worth dividing. He said the Mobile & Ohio is also will- 
ing, so as to remove the appearance of discrimination, 
to make the rate apply to blackstrap from Mobile, no 
matter what its point of origin. 

W. E. Lamb, for divers stock feed pfoducers, denied 
that Snyder had been given any advantage. He said the New 
Orleans dealers were able, even after Snyder had booked 
certain percentages of the tonnage, to go out and sell 
8,500 tons of Cuban blackstrap which they had in stor- 
age in New Orleans. 

Mr. Prince, in speaking of Snyder’s transactions, said 
that he did not want to import through New Orleans, 
as, in a sense of the words, that is the “enemy’s port.” 


TAPLINE MATTER WIDE OPEN 


Under the terms of the notice in the tap line mat- 
ter, that subject appears to be again as wide open as 
it ever was, so that when the reargument is made, some 
time in January, the tap lines can bring in new facts. 
The notice says: 

“Although the Commission has perfected an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States in the tap 
line case, nevertheless on its own motion the Commission 
yesterday concluded to order a reargument in that case. 
This action was taken, not only in view of the opinion 
of the Commerce Court handed down a day or two ago, 
but also because the Commission has felt that a re- 
argument of the case, both on the facts and law, and 
‘upon such additional facts as might be developed,’ would 
be beneficial. In order to avoid any delay in the prog- 
ress of the appeal in the Supreme Court, the reargument 
has been set for January. At its conclusion the Com- 
mission will be sufficiently advised as to enable it to 
prosecute the appeal or to determine how far, if at all, 
its order in the tap line case should be modified.” 

The words placed within single quotation marks 
show how far the case has been reopened. Apparently 
anything in the way of facts that the tap lines think 
would help clear up the situation, in the light of the 
decision in the sugar lighterage and Diffenbaugh opinions 
from the Supreme Court and the opinion of the Commerce 
court in the tap line case itself, may be offered. : 

The great dissatisfaction and vigorous dissent from 
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the conclusion of the Commission in these tap line cases 
have constituted one of the most obvious facts connected 
with the work of the Commission for a long time. 


WANT SHIPPERS’ VIEWS ON ADVANCE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Obviously, shippers who expect to oppose the increase 
which, if granted, ipso facto, would carry with it in- 
creases from points in other territories as clearly shown 
by “sympathetic” tariffs filed so as to become effective 
on the same date, have not given the Commission as 
much information as to what they intend doing as that 
body would like. The Commission, on Monday, made a 
short announcement, saying: 

“At the hearing in the rate advance case, to be held 
on December 10, the carriers will complete their statistics. 
The shippers will not be heard until after the holidays, 
but such shippers or associations as wish to be heard 
should send to the Commission written statements to that 
effect.” 





Just what additional statistics the railroads will put 
in on Wednesday is not known. There has been a report 
in circulation for several days that among the statistics 
would be an accurate report on the amount of the in- 
creases in wages since 1910. Everybody has known that 
wage increases have been made, but only in the most 
general way have there been any statements as to the 
amount of money the railroads have been compelled to 
pay out by reason of the increases in rates of pay. 

It is presumed also that there will be accurate totals 
of the money that the railroads have been forced to 
spend by reason of the acts of various legislatures, but 
there has been no definite announcement to that effect. 


CASES ARGUED 








Arguments were made on Dec. 5 in the complaints 
of the Terre Haute Commercial Club against the Vandalia 
and others, Rock Springs Distillery Co. against the IIli- 
nois Central and others and those of the New Orleans 
Vegetable Growers’, Merchants’ and Shippers’ Association, 
the Kenner Truck Farmers’ Association and the Roseland 
Truck Farmers’ Association against the Illinois Central 
and the Lower Coast Growers’ and Shippers’ Association 
against the American Express Co. 

The Terre Haute complaint is directed against what 
they claim is the fact that the carriers use the first class 
rate between Terre Haute and St. Louis as a proportional 
in making up through rates from the Indiana city to 
Missouri River points and beyond. The complainants 
specifically disavow any attack upon the Commission-made 
proportional of 55 cents between the Mississippi and the 
Missouri. They insist that complete justice would be 
done if they were placed on the Chicago basis, as is 
the fact with regard to Gary, Evansville and Danville, 
points in Illinois, that have mileages substantially the 
same as Terre Haute to St. Louis. The arguments were 
made by W. F. Dickinson and D. P. Connell for the car- 
riers and Frank A. Larish and Herman Mueller for the 
complainants. 


In the Rock Springs complaint the Commission-made 
rate of $30 on cattle from St. Louis to Owensboro, Ky., 
is in issue, the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis claim- 
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ing that that rate is unreasonably low for the service. 
James R. Skillman, for the railroad, said that his prede- 
cessor had submitted the attack upon the $45 rate which 
was formerly in effect, on the record without argument 
or briefs. In effect, he said the position’ of his client 
had not been given enough emphasis before the Com- 
mission, else that body would not have reduced the rate 
simply because the Henderson is a party to a $30 rate 
to Louisville and hauls cattle through Owensboro to 
Louisville on the lower rate. He said the Southern makes 
the low rate from St. Louis to Louisville and that his 
road participates merely because unless it does, it gets 
no business between the two points. The Southern is 
the short-line carrier between St. Louis and Louisville. 
To get* St. Louis-Louisville business the Henderson road 
must meet the Louisville rate, although*to do so it must 
carry cattle through Owensboro. 


The New Orleans, Kenner, Roseland and Lower Coast 
complaints all involve the same questions, namely, the 
reasonableness of rates on vegetables and fruits from 
the New Orleans truck gardening district to northern 
markets reached by the Illinois Central and American 
Express, particularly Chicago, and the rules of the com- 
panies requiring that the commodities be taken to certain 
stations for loading. E. G. Davies represented all the 
complainants. 


MICHIGAN SWITCHING SETTLED 





The Supreme Court, speaking through Justice Mc- 
Kenna, on Monday afternoon, handed down a long opin- 
ion in the case of the Grand Trunk against the railroaa 
commissioners of Michigan, in which the question at 
issue was the right of the state authorities to make 
orders as to charges for switching intrastate traffic cars 
from the main lines to team tracks. The lower court 
refused to enjoin the state officials, and the Supreme 
Court affirmed that decision. The carrier first undertook 
to collect $5 for industrial track delivery and the same 
amount for team track delivery on cars on which it had 
had the line haul, and $3 more on team track delivery 
of cars from connecting carriers. The state officials 
forbade that. Then the carrier tried to charge $8 for all 
team track delivery, finally canceling out all rates for 
switching services on intrastate business, claiming it was 
not chartered to perform such services and that to re- 
quire it to do so would be to interfere with interstate 
commerce. An additional assertion was that the penalties 
prescribed were so drastic as to be unconstitutional and 
that the order of the commissioners violated the fifth 
and fourteenth amendments. On all points the opinion 
is against the Grand Trunk, the suggestion being, as to 
the drastic penalties, that no attempt has been made to 
impose them, wherefore it is unnecessary for the court 
to pass on them. 


ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 





The carriers having restored the old joint rates, the 
Commission has vacated its I. & S. No. 255, as of De- 
cember 26. 

The Tennessee Navigation Co. has been granted per- 
mission to intervene in No. 6170, Decatur Navigation Co. 
vs. L. & N. et al. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 


General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
Ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Buliding, Washington, D. C 


What Constitutes Unreasonable Delay in Transportation. 


Missouri.—“Consignee depending upon certain shipper 
under contract for his fuel supply was compelled to pur- 
chase locally sufficient coal in wagon lots to keep his 
plant running until the arrival of cars billed to him by 
shipper. Assuming that the time in transit of the cars 
billed to consignee was unreasonable, would consignee 
be entitled to the difference between the cost of the coal 
bought locally and his delivered contract price, as the 
measure of damages resulting from the delay in transit? 
What would be considered an unreasonable time? The 
transportation is usually performed within a week or 
ten days, whereas these shipments were delayed and not 
delivered until eighteen and twenty days after shipment 
from mines.” 

If the shipment moved under the uniform bill of lad- 
ing, and it did not become worthless by reason of the 
delay, the measure of the carrier’s liability would be the 
difference between the invoice price and the price ulti- 
mately paid by the consignee. In other words, the meas- 
ure of damages would not be based upon the difference 
in price between the invoice and that paid for other coal 
purchased pending the arrival of the original shipment, 
unless the shipper had a special contract with the carrier 
to that effect and had apprised the carrier of the need 
for the shipment to reach destination at a given date. 

As to what constitutes an unreasonable time in the 
transportation of a given shipment, this is a question of 
fact to be determined by a jury, which would give con- 
sideration to such matters as the length of the journey, 
the weather, the state of the roads, the season of the 
year, etc. If it ordinarily required one week’s time 
within which to complete the journey, while it took from 
eighteen to twenty days in a given shipment, this would 
be a circumstance showing unreasonable delay in delivery, 
and place upon the carrier the burden of proving that it 
was without fault. 

> * s 
Carriers Must Investigate Claims Before Paying Them. 


Texas.—“We are milling rice under transit privilege 
tariffs, and find this clause in the tariff: ‘When shippers 
prefer to adjust charges by claim, shipments will be 
handled from the transit point at the tariff rate applying 
from such point. Adjustment charges under the rules 
provided in this tariff will be made upon presentation 
by the shippers of claims, which must be supported by 
the following documents: First, freight bills covering 


shipments into transit points; second, signed copies of 
bills of lading covering shipments from transit points; 
third, reshipping certificates as specified in Item No. 8, 
or re-issues,’ 

“Please advise if under this clause the railroad com- 
pany is not required by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission to pay claims immediately upon presentation. 
The trouble experienced is that we are compelled to 
wait from two to six months before claims are paid, 
claim agent taking the position that before he can pay 
our claims he must have destination freight bills.” 

The Commission in Rule 236, Conference Ruling Bul- 
letin No. 6, held that it is not a proper practice for rail- 
road companies to adjust claims immediately upon pres- 
entation and without investigation, and further instructed 
the delivering carriers in Rule 15, ibid., not to accept the 
authority of a connecting line, and thus shield itself 
from responsibility in paying claims, but must investi- 
gate and ascertain the lawful rates and allow them or 
not upon the basis of its own investigations. 

While the Commission is without authority to compel 
a carrier to pay a claim within a given time, yet it has 
several times severely scored those carriers who have 
been guilty of any unreasonable delays in adjusting 
claims, and has requested Congress to provide an amend- 
ment to the act making it mandatory upon carriers to pay 
claims within ninety days from the date when they are 
filed with the carriers. 

Bd x * 
Confiscation by Carrier of Shipper’s Property. 


Chicago.—“For a long time passed we have been 
bothered and caused a great deal of expense and trouble 
by railroads, over which our shipments pass, confiscating 
shipments made from our mines and billed to our com- 
pany at Chicago and Detroit for sale and reconsignment, 
and to our numerous customers. In order to prevent 
these confiscations, we wrote to the offending railroads 
as follows: ‘Please be advised that under no circum- 
stances do we wish any shipments made by us to any 
parties or destinations confiscated. In the event of con- 
fiscation, regardless of the grade or preparation of the 
coal, we will bill upon you at a price of $4 per net ton 
f. o. b. cars mines. Will you kindly acknowledge receipt 
of this letter and advise if fully understood?’ 

“We have continued in most instances to bill this coal 
as per the above, and in some instances the coal has 
been paid for as billed. Notwithsanding the above 
noice, there are some railroads who have continued to 
confiscate the coal, and when bills have been made to 
them as per our above notice they refused to pay them, 
and claim that the only settlement that they will make is 
on a certified copy of invoice which was made against 
the original consignee. In the case of coal sold and 
reconsigned, after arrival at Chicago or Detroit, this, of 
course, would be an impossibility, and in the case of 
where the coal was going to a consignee we absolutely 
refused to give a certified copy.” 

The carrier has no authority, in law, to confiscate 
coal transported by it under contract from and to given 
points for delivery to a certain party. A confiscation of 
such goods—that is, a wilful purpose to withhold them 
from their true owner—is nothing less than a conversion 
of the goods, for which the carrier would be liable. 
Where the carrier has been guilty of a conversion it 
cannot insist on a stipulation that the amount of any 
loss or damage shall be computed at the value of the 
goods at the time and place of shipment, as is other- 
wise provided by paragraph 2, section 3, of the uniform 
bill of lading. Merchants, etc., Co. vs. Moore & Co., 
52 S. E. Rep., 802; Ry. Co. vs. Sloate, 93 Ga., 803; Ex- 
press Co. vs. Joyce, 72 N. E. Rep., 865; Ry. Co vs. 
Chicago Portrait Co., 122 Ga., 11; Rosenthal vs. Weir, 
170 N. Y., 148; Zouch vs. Ry. Co. 36 W. Va., 524; Ry. 
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Co. vs. 5th Natl. Bank, 26 Ind. app., 600. Neither is the 
carrier entitled to freight if it converts the goods. The 
measure of damages in such cases is the value of the 
goods at the place of destination, with interest, and not 
the particular amount stipulated in your notice served 
upon the carriers, unless they have expressly agreed to 


the same. 
ok * * 


Two Small Cars Furnished in Lieu of a Larger Car 
Ordered By the Shipper. 


Massachusetts.—“The shipper ordered a 40-foot car 
to load a carload which carries a minimum weight of 
36,000 lbs. in Official Classification subject to Rule 5-C. 
The reason for ordering a large-size car was that it would 
be impossible to load the commodity in an ordinary 36- 
foot car, securing the minimum weight of 36,000 Ibs. 
After waiting 8 days, the carrier being then unable to 
furnish the equipment, consignment was loaded into 2 
cars, the first car weighing 27,000 lbs. and the balance, 
11,000 Ibs., loaded into the second car. The carrier, in 
billing out the shipment, billed first car as 36,000 Ibs. 
and the second car the actual weight. Will you kindly 
advise if the carrier is correct in billing out the shipment 
in this manner, especially when they were unable to fur- 
nish the proper equipment.” 

Paragraph 4 of Rule 66, Tariff Circular 18-A, in part 
reads as follows: “If a car of smaller capacity than that 
ordered by the shipper is furnished, it may be used on 
the basis of actual weight, when loaded to its full visible 
capacity, or that portion of the shipment which cannot 
be loaded into the smaller car will be taken into another 
car and the shipment treated as a whole on the basis of 
the minimum fixed for the car ordered by the shipper; 
and that if the carrier is unable to furnish a car of large 
dimensions, ordered by the shipper, it may furnish two 
smaller cars which may be used on the basis of the min- 
imum fixed for the car ordered; it being understood that 


Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new and have not been carried In the pub!'cation during the 
preceding week. 


December 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a ouaree Portland Cement Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry 
o. et al. 
—: P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. 
, R. Co. 
5688—Kentucky Distilleries and Warehouse Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
December 13—New York—Commissioner Prouty: 
*5265—L. Wertheim Coal and Coke Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 
*5465—American Hay Co. vs, Cent. Vt. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 15—St. Louis, Mo.—-Commissioner Harlan: 


*5668—Lumaghi Coal Co. et al. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

*5698—Business Men’s League of St. Louis vs. B. & O. 3. W 
R. R. Co. et al. 

*5990—St. Louis Cotton Exchange vs. M. K. & T. 


*l. & §S. 237—Illinois-St. Louis coal rates. 
December 15—Alexandria, La.—Special Examiner Butler. 
5142—Alexandria Traffic Bureau vs. M., La, & Tex. R. R. & 
S. S. Co. et al. 
5579—Jacob, Albert, vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


December 15—Omaha, Neb.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
5883—Little Lumber Co. vs. D. & R. G. R. R. Co. et al. 
5909—Sunerland Bros. Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 9. F. Ry. Co. 

et al. 
6083—A. B. Currie Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
6100—Mathew A. Crilly vs. El Paso & S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 15—Boston, Mass.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
*5900—Boston Potato Receivers’ Assn. et al. vs. Clyde 9. S. 
Co. et al. 


December 15—Buffalo, N. Y.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5951—Corning Glass Works vs. B. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
6175—Beaver Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. et al, 
6262—Corning Glass Works vs. Erie R. R. Co. 
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shipper may not order a car of dimensions or capacity 
for which a minimum is not provided in the carriers’ 


tariffs.” 
In interpreting this rule, the Commission held in 
Rule 339, Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 6, “That the 


act of a carrier in furnishing two small cars in lieu of the 
larger car ordered by shipper under appropriate tariff 
authority is binding, at the rate and minimum applicable 
to the car ordered, upon all the carriers that are parties 
to the joint rate under which the shipment moves from 
the point of origin. If the shipment moves beyond the 
point to which the joint rates apply, the connecting line 
is entitled to and should collect charges, as provided in 
its own tariffs.” 
* ok aK 


Contract Limiting Liability When Reasonable Are Valid 

Illinois—We are having some difficulty with one par- 
ticular railroad in adjusting several claims for loss and 
damage. They insist, that under Section 3 of the Uniform 
Bill of Lading, we must adjust on a basis of invoice price, 
and this, notwithstanding the market value, is consider- 
ably more than the invoice price. We contend that we are 
entitled to the market value at the time the goods should 
have been delivered, and have made our claims on this 
basis. Are we correct, or will we be obliged to settle 
on the basis of invoice price?” 

The carrier, having by Paragraph 2 of Section 3 of 
the Uniform Bill of Lading, limited the amount recover- 
able by a shipper, in case of loss or damage, and the 
shipper, by accepting such bill of lading, having impliedly 
agreed to the same, in accordance with the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the case of Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railway Co. vs. H. Fred Miller, ap- 
pearing on page 168 of the January 18, 1913, issue of the 
Traffic World, you must compute the liability of the car- 
rier on the basis of the value of the property at the 
place and time of shipment, which would be the invoice 
price from shipper to consignee. 


December 15—Bristol, Va.—Commissioner Meyer. 
1 & S 32i—Coal rates from Va. mines. 


December 15—Boston, Mass.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
Nae 4 gees Potato Receivers’ Assn. et al. vs. Clyde S. S. Co, 
et al. 


December 15—St. Louis, Mo:—Commissioner Harlan: 

*5990—St. Louis Cotton Exchange vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al, 

December 16—Alexandria, La.—Special Examiner Butler: 
Fourth Section Application No. 3515. 


December 16—Shreveport, La.—Special Examiner Butler: 

Fourth Section Application No. 620. 

Fourth Section Application No. 1952. 

Cea Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. K. C. & Sou. Ry. 
‘o. 

5138—Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

ao Fertilizer Factory et al. vs. Abilene & S. Ry. 
o. et al. 

6152—Alexandria Lumber Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. 


December 16—Seattle, Wash.—Special Examiner Hart: 
6225—Transportation Bureau of the New Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 


December 16—Greensboro, N. C.—Chairman Clark: 
The following Fourth Section Applications: 
*1561—Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 

*1747—Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. 

*3965—Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pac. Ry. Co. 
*703—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 

*1573—Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

*1548—Southern Ry. Co. 

*2045—Illinois Central R. R. Co. 

*458—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
*3912—Tennessee Central R. R. Co. 

*540--Chattanooga Southern R. R. 

*1952—Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. 
*2056-2057—Filed by J. F. Tucker, agent, on behalf of carriers 

parties to certain tariffs named in the applications. 

*927—Virginian Ry. Co. 

*8806-8807—Southern Ry. 
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December 16—Omaha, Neb.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
6120—McKeen Motor Car Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al 
6187—Allen Bros. Co. et al. vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
6214—Morton Salt Co. vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 16—Seattle, Wash.—Special Examiner Hart: 
ee Shingle Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
6211—Feye & Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 16—Louisville, Ky. Special Examiner Gaddess. 
Fourth Section Application No. 1065. 


December 18—Lincoln, Neb.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
6327—Hodges & Baldwin vs. Central Vt. Ry. Co. et al. 
et al. 


December 18—Birmingham, Ala. Special Examiner Gaddess. 

Fourth Section Application No. 1952. . 

5906—Lee Broom and Duster Co. vs. Ft. W. & D. C. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

5940—Lee Broom and Duster Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

6112—Sanford Richards vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 

6135—Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. Cent. Vt. Ry. 
Co. et al. 


December 19—Little Rock, Ark.—Special Examiner Butler: 

*4935—Dixie Cotton Oil Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 

*5859—Valley Planing Mill Co. vs. St. L., I M. & S. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

*5862—Lena Lumber Co. vs. C,, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 

*5911—Merchants’ Freight Bureau vs. Ft. 8S. & W. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

December 19—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Meyer. 

5942—Consolidated Coal Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co, et al. 


December 19—Little Rock, Ark.—Special Examiner Butler: 
Fourth Section Application No. 1548. 
December 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
*5603—Peycke Bros. Commission Co. vs. Fla. E. C. Ry. et al. 
December 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
6180—Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., vs. St. L & 9. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
Fourth Section Application No. 2045. 
December 20—Montgomery, Al—Chairman Clark: 
*6166—Alabama Chemical Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 22—St. Louis, Mo.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
6128—Vulcan Coal and Mining Co. vs. Ill, Cent. R. R. Co. 


December 29—Minneapolis, Minn.—Commissioner Meyer: 

*5995—Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Assn. vs. C. M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co. 

December 30—Duluth, Minn.—Commissioner Meyer: ‘ 

*5370—In the matter of rates, practices, rules and regulations 
governing the transportation of iron ore. 

January 5—Richmond, Va.—Special Examiner Smith: 

*5854—Boice Lumber Co. vs. Cairo C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 

*§288—Virginian Caroline Chemical Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

January 5—New York City—Special Examiner Mackley: 

*5919—Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

*5920—Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 

January 6—Norfolk, Va.—Special Examiner J. E. Smith: 

*6206—F. B. Boyster Guano Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

January 7—Charlotte, N. C.—Special Examiner Smith: 

*5864—Barnhardt Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

*6029—Elba Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co et al. 

January 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

*1, & S. 311—Rates on bananas from New Orleans, La., Galves- 
ton, Tex., and other gulf ports to Topeka, Kan., Lincoln, 
Neb., and Beatrice, Neb. 

*5207—Topeka Traffic Assn. vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 

*6053—Wichita Produce Co. vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 

*5027—City of Danville, Va., et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

January 8—Charlotte, N. C.—Special Examiner J. E. Smith: 

*6055—Barnhardt Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

*6248—Yarbrough & Bellinger Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 

*6301—City of Charlotte, N. C., et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

January 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

*1. & S. 238—Kansas-California flour rates. 

*!l. & S, 268—Arizona wheat rates. 

*5423—Arizona Corporation Commission vs. Ariz. & N. M. Ry. 
Co, et al. 

*5849—Inman, Akers & Inman et al, vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 


January 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

*3218—Wickwire Steel Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

*l. & S. 279—Rates on potash and other commodities from 
oo Atlantic Seaboard points to Cincinnati, O., and other 
points, 


January 10—Columbia, S. C.—Special Examiner Smith: 
.*6234—Summer Bros. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 


January 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

*4828—P. L. Conquest & Son et al. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

a eee & Fisher Stores Co. et al. vs. Colo. & Sou. 
y. Co. 

*5769—Pueblo Commerce Club vs. D. & R. G. R. R. Co. 

*5931—Wellington Mines Co. vs. Colo. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

*5946——Altna Powder Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 


January 12—Macon, Ga.—Special Examiner Smith: 
*6096—Freight Bureau Chamber of Commerce, Macon, Ga., vs 
L. & N. R. R. Co. et al, 


January 12—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Pitt: 
*Fourth Section Application No. 1952. 


January 12.—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pitt: 

Hearing of that portion of Fourth Section Application No. 1952 
of the L. & N. R. R. Co. which asks for authority to con- 
tinue rates on bananas from New Orleans, La., and Mobile, 
Ala., published in L. & N. Co. tariffs I. C. C. Nos, 11468 and 
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A10483, respectively, that are lower than rates concurrently 
in effect to intermediate points, or rates published in the 
said tariffs to intermediate ponts that are higher than rates 
to more distant points. 


January 13—Savannah, Ga.—Special Examiner Smith: 
*6042—Solomon Lipman vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 


January 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a Round Bale Press Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
o. et al, 

*5759—Anderson Clayton & Co. vs. A. T, & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

*6068—Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. Ark. La. & Guif 
Ry. Co. et al. 

January 14—Jacksonville, Fla.—Special Examiner Smith: 

*5653—Logan Concrete and-Engineering Co, vs. Ga. Sou. & Fla. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

*5949—Florida Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. B. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 

*5971—-Ocala Iron Works vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ee ‘ee & Alton Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
‘o. et al. 


January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

*l. & S. 125—Advance in rates by carriers for the transporta- 
tion of boots and shoes from Boston, Mass., and other points 
to Atlanta, Ga. 

*4596—Chamber of Commerce of the City of Augusta, Ga., vs. 
A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

*5429—Freight Bureau of Chamber of Commerce of Macon, Ga., 
vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. et al. 

*5394—Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. L. I. M. 
& Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 16—Miami, Fla.—Special Examiner Smith: 
*5713—John Gordon Du Puis vs. Fla. E. C. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

*4844—In the matter of bills of lading. 

*6130—Louisiana State Rice Milling Co. vs. M. La. & Tex. 
R. R. & 8S. S. Co. et al. 


January 19—San Francisco, Cal.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 
*Fourth Section Application Nos. 8835, 349 and 675. 
January 19—Tampa, Fla.—Special Examiner Smith: 
*5247—Tampa Board of Trade vs. L. & N. R. R. Co, et al. 
January 21—Pensacola, Fla.—Special Examiner Smith: 
*5938—Florida Cypress Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
January 21—San Francisco, Cal.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 
*Fourth Section Application No. 1403. 


January 22—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Smith: 

*6133—Otis Mfg.. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

*6168—Otis Mfg. Co. vs. Tex. & N. O. R. R. Co. et al. 

January 23—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Smith: 

*1, & S. 307—Class and commodity rates between New Orleans, 
La., and other points and Brownsville, Tex. 

*6272—Jung & Sons Co. vs. L. & N. R. R: Co. 

January 24—El1 Centro, Cal.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 

*Fourth Section Application No, 8491. 

January 28—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Smith:, 

*5907—C. W. Robinson vs. N. O. Gt. Nor. R. R. Co. et al. 

*6191—Huddock Orleans Cypress Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. 
et al. 

*6092—New Orleans Board of Trade vs. La. Ry. & Nay. Co. 
et al. 

*6323—New Orleans Board of Trade vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co. 

*5544—Capital City Oil Co. vs. Tex. & Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

January 28—Jackson, Miss.—Special Examiner J. E. Smith: 

*5420—G. B. Merrill & Bro. vs. Sou, Ry. Co. et al. 

*5913—Meeds Lumber Co. vs. N. 0. Gt. Nor. R. R. Co. et al. 

*6032—Jackson Oil and Refining Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

*6109—Meeds Lumber Co. vs. Ala. Cent. Ry. Co. et al. 

*6116—Morrison Coal Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 29—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 
*Fourth Section Application Nos. 677 and 1766. 


January 29—Jackson, Miss.—Special Examiner Smith: 
*6226—D. H. Hall Lumber Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
*6227—Hall & Legan Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 

*6311—H. C. Miller et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
*5648—Pine Belt Lumber Co. vs. Gulf & S. I. R. R. Co. 


January 31—Vicksburg, Miss.—Special Examiner Smith: 
“Sate oo and J. C. Bomer vs. Yazoo & Miss. Valley 
&. R. Co, et al. 


February 2—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 
The following Fourth Section Applications: 

*461—Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 

*542—Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co. 

*3965—C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. 

*2045—Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 

*1952—L. & N. R. R. Co. 

*1065—L. H. & St. L. Ry. Co. 

*2138—-M. & O. R. R. Co. 

*458—N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 

*1548—Sou. Ry. Co. 

*2043—-Yazoo & Miss. Valley R. R. Co. 

*754—Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co. 

*4218—Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 

*4886-4907-4908—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 

*3528—Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. 

*1950-1951—Kansas City Sou. Ry. Co. 

*2636—Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. 

*3671-3672—Missouri & North Arkansas R. R. Co. 

*2388—St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co. 


February 2—Owensboro, Ky.—Special Examiner J. E. Smith: 
*5880—Drury Coal Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
*6031—Owensboro Wagon Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 3—Louisville, Ky.—Special Examiner Smith: 








* unny Brook Distillery Co. vs, Pa. Term. Ry. Co. et al. 
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December 13, 1913 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 6373. City of Ocilla, Ga., et al. vs, Ocilla Southern et al. 
Alleges unjust, unreasonable and unduy discriminatory rates 
and charges against Ocila in favor of other places in Geor- 
gia similarly situated, and especially Fitzgerald. Demands 
establishment of just, reasonable and non-discriminatory 
rates, particularly to.and from Virginia cities, Southern Classi- 
fication, Central Freight and Trunk Line territories. 


No. 6374. California Railroad Commission vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. 

Alleges that the 26,000 minimum on deciduous fruits from 
California points is unreasonable because its forces crowding 
and the deterioration of the commodity; that refrigeration 
rate of $60 to Denver is unreasonable in that it exceeds $45; 
that $70 rate to Kansas City should be $50; that the $75 rate 
to St. Louis should be $50; the rate of $75 to Chicago from 
Oregon and Washington should be $55; that the New Orleans 
$80 rate should not exceed $75 and that the $87.50 rate to 
Philadelphia and New York should not exceed $75. Demand 
minimum not exceeding 24,000 pounds and rates not in ex- 
cess of those indicated, 


No. 6375. Omaha Bicycle Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Against two and one-half times first class rates from Miss- 
issippi river crossings to Omaha on L. C. L. shipments of 
motorcycles. Demand reparation and establishment of a rate 
not in excess of one and one-half times first class. 
No. 6376. Norwood Lumber Co., Philadelphia, and Cherokee 
Lumber Co., Fayetteville, N. C., vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 
Allege excessive rates on pine lumber from Garland and 
Roseboro, N. C., to destinations north and east of Virginia 





gateways, the through rate being the sum of the locals. De- 
mand cease and desist order and reparation. 
No. 6377. L. Rosenheimer Malt and Grain. Co., Kewaskum, 


Wis.. vs. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha et al. 
Unreasonable transit rules on distillers’ grains from Min- 
neapolis to Kewaskum leading to unjust charges. Demand 
reparation. 
No. -* Hottelet & Co., Milwaukee, vs. 
et al. 
Allege unjust and unreasonable rate of 22%c on brewers’ 
dried grains from Louisville, Ky., to Manassas, Va. Demand 
cease and desist order, establishment of maxima rates and 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


reparation. 
No. 6379. Hottelet & Co., Painesville, O., vs. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul et al. 

Alleges that the 15-cent rate on dried sugar beet pulp 


exacted on shipments from Menominee to Painesville is un- 
just and unreasonable as well as erronedus because there is 
a rate of 11 cents on beet sugar factory by-products of 11 
cents Menominee to Pittsburgh and. Painesville is a Pitts- 
burgh rate point. Demand a just and reasonable rate and 
reparation. 

No. 6380. New York Produce Exchange vs. New York Central 
& Hudson River et al. 

Alleges that ex-lake and all-rail rate adjustment on grains 
via the lakes and all-rail constitute an undue discrimination 
against New York as a locality in favor of New York, and 
that rates are unjust an unreasonable in themselves as well 
as tending to deprive grain exporters at the port of New 
York of any benefit whatever of transportation via the lakes: 
that the rates are the result of combination and concert of 
action and are in violation of the first four sections of the 
act. Demand that the Commission establish rates which car- 
riers may charge on grain received at lake ports for trans- 
portation to New York, and a sliding scale for different sea- 
sons of the year so that exporters may have the benefit of 
transportation on the lakes in summer. 

No. 6382. Kern Co., New Orleans, La., vs. 
ville et al. 

Against a rate of 15c on shipments of staves, C. L., Ever- 
green, Miss., to Gulfport, Miss., as being unduly and unrea- 
sonably excessive and in violation of the provisions of the 
Fourth Section of the Act to regulate commerce. Ask for a 
rate not to exceed the sum of the locals—iic, and reparation. 

No. 6383. Beck & Corbett Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Kansas 
City Southern. 

Excessive and unreasonable 
iron from St. Louis, Mo., to Mena, Ark. 
rate asked for, and reparation. 


Louisville & Nash- 


charges on shipment of bar 
Just and reasonable 


No. 6384. Ireland & Rollings, Fort Scott, Kan., vs. St. Louis & 
San Francisco 
Against a rate of 24c on shipment of lumber from Fort 


Scott, Ark., to Memphis, Tenn., as unjust and unreasonabie. 
The establishment of reasonable maxima rates asked for, and 
reparation. 


No, 6385. T. B. Walker Mfg. Co., Austin, Tex., vs. Sou. Pac. 
et al. 

Discriminatory rates on packing house products, fresh 
meats, lard, lard substitutes and fertilizers, from Austin, 


Tex., to Oklahoma City, Kansas City. Omaha, Council Bluffs, 


Atchison, Kan., St. Joseph, Mo., Wichita, Kan., East St. 
Louis. Louisville, Joplin, Muskogee, Denver, Shreveport, La., 
and Tampa, Fla., as compared with the rates from Dallas. 


Just and reasonable rates asked for. 

No. 6386. Russell Bros., Billings, Okla., vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

Excessive and unjust charges for shipment of horses and 
colts from Billings to McKinney, Tex. Just and reasonable 
live stock rates asked for and reparation. 

No. 6387. Board of R. R. Commissioners of the State of Mon- 
tana, - Montana Mattress Co., Butte, Mont., vs. A. T. & S. 
F. et al. 

Against rates on cotton linters and compression charges 
when shipped from named Texas points to Butte as discrim- 
inatory, in that they exceed the charges from the same points 
to Spokane, Wash. The establishment of just and reasonable 
maxima rates asked for, and reparation. 
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No. 6388. Remington Typewriter Co., of New York, vs. West 
Shore R. R. 

Against a rate of 32c per 100 pounds on C. L. shipments of 
typewriters, Illion, N. Y., to New York City, as excessive, 
unreasonable and unjust. Ask for the establishment of a 
maximum Cc. L. rating not to exceed 19c and a minimum 
weight of not to exceed 24,000 pounds, and reparation. 

No. 6389. New York Dock Ry. vs. B. & O. et al. 

Against a refusal of defendant carriers to establish with 
complainant joint through rates and routes. Ask for the es- 
tablishment of such routes and rates along the line of rates 
and routes made with the Bush Terminal Co. and others. 

No. 6390. Memphis Freight Bureau, Memphis, Tenn., vs. St. L. 
I. M. & Sou. et al. 

Unreasonably high and unduly discriminatory class and 
commodity rates between Memphis and points in Arkansas 
and Louisiana in favor of St. Louis, Vicksburg, New Orleans 
and those shippers who ship under “Arkansas Standard 
Freight Tariff.”" Cease and desist order asked for and the 
establishment of reasonable rates. 

No. 6391. German-American Car Co., Warren, O., and Chicago, 
lil, vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on cast iron 
bolsters from Glassport, Pa., to Warren, O. Just and reason- 
able rates asked for, and reparation. 


MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


Case No. 5145. Arkansas Fruit Co. et al. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. Submitted March .6; decided Oct. 7, 1913. 
Rates on bananas, C. L., from New Orleans and Mobile to Fort 
Smith, Ark., not found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 5259. Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co. vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted June 6; decided Oct. 7, 1913. 
Reparation awarded in the sum of $87.99, account of unreason- 
able rates for transportation of roofing felt from Franklin, O., 
to Bogalusa, La. 

Case No, 5379. Bradford-Kennedy Lumber Co. vs. Tex. & 
N. O. R. R. Co. et al. Submitted May 29; decided Oct. 7, 1913. 
Reparation awarded in the sum of $145.58, account of unreason- 
able rates for the transportation of three carload shipments of 
lumber from Olive, Tex., to Lewellen, Neb. 

Case No. 5546. Albert Miller & Co. vs. Pere M. Ry. Co. 
et al. Submitted July 8; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Reparation 
awarded in the sum of $8.50, account of unlawful charges col- 
lected on a carload shipment of potatoes from Mears, Mich., to 
Harvey, Ill. e 

Case No.:5573. Jetter Brewing Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
and Sub-docket No. 1, Same vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. Submitted 
June 21, 1913; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Rates charged by de- 
fendants for the transportation to South Omaha, Neb., of cer- 
tain less than carload shipments of wooden bungs, packed in 
barrels, from St. Louis, Mo., Milwaukee, and Mississippi River 
crossings, found to have been unreasonable and reparation 
awarded in the sum of $15.46. 7 

Case No. 5664. United States Gypsum Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. (Fourth Section Application No. 461). Syub- 
mitted June 26; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Reparation awarded in 
the sum of $160, account of unreasonable rate of 63c per 100 
pounds for the transportation of carload shipments of cement 
plaster from Eldorado, Okla., to Alice, Tex. Commission holds 
that rate should not exceed 23c. 

Case No. 5770. Monarch Metal Mfg. Co. vs. Kas. City Sou. 
Ry. Co. et al. Submitted July 8, 1913; decided Oct. 13, 1913. 
Reparation awarded in the sum of $134.36, account of rates 
charged on carload shipment of steel window frames with sash 
attached, from Kansas City, Mo., to El Paso, Tex., being in 
excess of the lawful tariff rate. 

Case No. 5414. W. W. West Co. vs. International Great 
Northern Ry. Co. et al. Submitted June 25; decided Oct. 10, 
1913. Rate of 27%c per 100 pounds for the transportation of 
lumber, C. L., from Lovelady, Tex.. to Henryetta, Okla., not 
found to have been unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 5468. M. G. West & Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
Submitted June 10; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Rate for the trans- 
portation of iron or steel vault or office furniture from James- 
town, N. Y., to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cal., not found to 
have been unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 5557. Kittoe Boiler and Tank Co. vs. Erie R. R. 
Co. et al. Submitted Aug. 28; decided Oct. 13, 1913. Rates 
assessed for the transportation of fourteen carloads of riveted 
steel pipe, shipped with angle bars and plates, from Canton, 
O., to Jersey City, N. J., found to have been rates lawfully in 
effect and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 5687. Smith Mfg. Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et 
al. Submitted June 26; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Rates for the 
transportation of manure spreaders from De Kalb, IIL, to Wood- 
ville, Wis., and Sacred Heart and Birdseye, Minn., found to 
have been unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the 
sums of the intermediate rates. Complainant not having shown 
it was damaged, reparation denied. 

Case No. 5845. National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United States vs. P. R. R. Co. Submitted Aug. 15, 1913; 
decided Nov 4, 1913. Reparation awarded in a sum to be here- 
after decided upon, account of drayage charges incurred be- 
cause of inability of defendant by reason of strike to transport 
from Jersey City to New York certain carload shipments of 
peaches and cantaloupes from Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina producing points to New York, N. Y. 

Case No. 5810. Swedish Iron and Steel Corporation vs. 
Bush Term. Co. et al. Shipper in making out bill of lading for 
a car of steel intended to be consigned from Bush Terminal, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Boston, Mass., inserted herein the wrong 
car number. Car was forwarded in accordance with instruc- 
tions contained in bill of lading and returned upon discovery 
of error. Carriers collected the published rate to and from 
Boston, Mass. Held, that no violation of the act is shown and 
complaint is dismissed. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


COST OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


Reference was made recently to figures kept by the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, showing the com- 
parative cost of haulage by horses and the operation of 
motor trucks. The period covered is the calendar year 
1912, and the figures for trucks are based on 72 motors 
of the following capacities and age on December 31, 1912: 

Two trucks of 700 pounds capacity, 18 months in 
service; two 750 pounds, 10.5 months; seven 1,000 pounds, 
6.4 months; nine 1,500 pounds, 14.4 months; four 2,000 
pounds, 34.5 months; thirty-nine 3,000 pounds, 37.7 
months; nine 4,000 pounds, seven months. The average 
number of trucks in service was 52, average capacity 
2,561 pounds and average age 26.1 months. The following 
are the figures in detail: 





Horse-Vehicle Expense. 


Cr OIRO a oe a a og 130 
Less 6 per cent to allow for sickness, being 
mn Mh. « codnwamven sinmeitaicheeeawl de os ike 


Average number of horses in service each 

I a a a Rte 122 
Feeding, shoeing and veterinary services........... $29,712 
All labor in barn, including cleaning of wagons, 





harness, horses, and stables, repairs to barn 
buildings, disposal of manure, cleaning, sup- 
plies and tools—assume one-half chargeable to 
ren ane 5 pan raeod alled iene debe ohare 10,088 
I I A an, arn Glan walh « ob eamatat $39,800 
Cost per horse per month in service................ $ 27.18 
Total number of horse-vehicles................. 107 


Less 6 per cent for days idle and in repair shop 6 


Number of horse-vehicles in service each work- 


a 0a ws neat leet alee Aen hated atk Dealt wale ain 101 
Repairs of horse-vehicles and harness............ $11,068 
One-half cost of barn maintenance, as above...... 10,088 
Total horse-vehicle expense..................... $21,176 
Cost per horse-vehicle, expense .................-. $ 17.47 
ERE LL Oe 60.00 
Supervision of horse, horse-vehicles and barn..... 4.67 
in. 56s oa hodd hanks bt uesaka baitede Lxiea dsc 4.05 
ee ae .42 
Interest at 5 per cent, depreciation at 10 per cent, 
taxes at 1% per cent, insurance at 1 per cent, on 
horse valued at $225, wagon at $200, and harness 
le SE od Ath Ale SUA Eee nnlacle sink deWale hak oe dienies éhaab~se 5.75 
a i. i o.oo saw geaee ss 6 ok e-emele $119.52 
Average cost per mile per month, on basis of 15 miles per 
ee RE 2 a ee 31.2¢c 
Electric Delivery Wagon Expense. 
Cost per 
month 
per ve- Cost 
Total heicle in per mile, 
1912. service. cents. 
SE, didi bh 6 apo ah + phd kee opal $ 2,938 $ 5.21 0.7 
NE alee iad bahia ote. dee 6 T40e 62s ew ae 901 1.60 0.2 
ee OEGIRD -, . os sc nace bineéebnne 2,838 5.03 0.7 
+. oneaheee a «os os eveane 4,858 8.61 1.1 
SE Rei ee 11,574 20.52 2.7 
Washing, placing wagons on charge 
eg BE Se ee 8,136 14.46 1.9 
Maintenance of garage building, in- 
EE CE oscar dy arp-irie 4.6 tad PO eRe > Onin 8,243 14.59 2.0 
$39, 488 $70.02 9.3 
I I via ti Start ne a nol “iy a'6 wo Sen wid wide oe oes 52 
Average number of cars in service... ..........:c cece cceecces 47 
Cost per 
month 
per ve- Cost 
hicle in per mile, 
service. cents. 
Operating and repairs as shown above....... owe Tee 9.3 
Energy at 4c (.68 per K. W. H. per mile)....... 17.68 2.4 
TE i a a citak « Sntdivnin a + be ava 65.09 8.7 
IE v6 6. oc iba lh. depeins GK ra mesie'd bint <aee ¥ 2 4.72 0.6 


Wheel tax and state licenSe ........-+++45.- jee eees 2.50 0.3 
Depreciation (total cost of wagon less original 
cost of tires and battery, spread over eight 





SON 75 aos acikswtans ons saesennnstsheenkeraae 20.00 2.7 
Interest, taxes and iMSUTANCE ......--seweeereees 8.33 1.1 
188.25 25.1 

Average miles per vehicle per month...........-esseeeeeees 749 


The company now has 95 electric trucks of varying 
style and capacity in service. 


NEW FUEL FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 





Consul Edwin N. Gunsaulus, writing from Johannés- 
burg, South Africa, tells of a newly invented fuel for use 
in internal combustion engines which is said by the in- 
ventors to be equal, if not superior, to gasoline in effi- 
ciency. It is also claimed to have the further advantage 
of reduced cost. 

This new fuel has recently been introduced in Johan- 
nesburg and has attracted general attention in motor 
circles by reason of the success following the tests. This 
excellent substance has been given the name of “Parol,” 
and it is claimed that by means of chemical process em- 
ployed the property which creates carbon in the cylinders 
and forms soot on the sparking plug is removed, as is 
the strong odor of paraffin. 

The recent test from Johannesburg to Pretoria and 
return showed the following results: The machine, a 
five-passenger, twenty horsepower Ford taxicab, was 
taken from the Johannesburg public stand. Before start- 
ing on the trip the tank was entirely emptied of the petrol 
with which it is ordinarily run and filled with the new 
combination, the car having been examined and passed 
as being in full touring condition without alteration to 
engine or carburator. The distance of 36 miles, over 
an exceptionally hilly road, was made without stop in 
one hour 40 minutes each way, the weight of passengers 
aggregating 765 pounds. The fuel consumed on the entire 
trip of 72 miles was two and two-thirds gallons, average 
of 27 miles to the gallon. Other tests of this new fuel 
in various motorcycle races at Johannesburg show equally 
favorable results. 

It is the intention of the inventors to go to England 
within a few weeks -for the purpose of competing in vari- 
ous contests organized by the Royal Auto Club for alter- 
native fuels other than petrol and for which prizes are 
offered. Further developments in connection with this 
invention are awaited with much interest. 


MOTOR TRUCK COMPLEMENTARY TO RAILROAD. 


There is need and value to all three parties of a 
sound policy of co-operation between the industrial public, 
constituting shippers and consignees of freight, the rail- 
ways and steamship lines, constituting the long-haul car- 
riers thereof, and the manufacturers of motor trucks, who 
are coming more and more to represent a concentrated 
knowledge of the best methods of handling short-haul 
propositions. R. W. Hutchinson, Jr., the truck transporta- 
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WHITE TRUCKS 


Because you are fortified against mishap by the 
matchless strength of the White frame, axle and wheels. 

The harmony of White mechanism reduces friction 
and wear. To every strain all parts respond as one. 

This means, First, elimination of delays; Second, 
lowest fuel cost; Third, fewest repairs; Fourth, longest 
life to truck. 

These are reasons why firms who figure beyond first 
cost to the ultimate economy of highest efficiency are 
the largest purchasers of White Trucks. 


Over 4000 White Trucks in Service Today 


| 
ee 
| 


THE WHITE &W@ COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks and Taxicabs 


\. CLEVELAND 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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tion engineer associated with the Packard Motor Car Co., 
recently expressed his views on this subject in the course 
of an exchange of ideas with the editor of THe TRAFFIC 
WorLpD. These abstracts of his statements are now pub- 
lished, by permission of Mr. Hutchinson, as follows: 

“The writer is well aware that, in order to popu- 
larize motor transportation, the present delays at docks 
and terminals must be removed, and it is only within 
the power of the railways, and by the urgent demand of 
the business public, to co-operate with truck users. 

“Motor trucks were never intended to compete with 
railways and common carriers, except in the restricted 
work of suburban transportation, which the railroads do 
not particularly care to develop, because the short-haul 
business is notoriously unprofitable’ to them. Motor 
trucks are not competitors of railroads. They are com- 
plementary to them in that they bring freight in greater 
volume at a greater rate of speed than horse vehicles, and 
thereby enable the railroads to avoid the holding of 
freight cars unduly, waiting to be loaded by the slow 
horse method of transportation. 

“By relieving railroads of short-haul freight, which 
congests, at certain seasons of the year, the terminals 
and docks in large centers, motor trucks are the valuable 
ally of railroads instead of a competitor, as a thoughtless 
tire manufacturer’s representative states. 

“There is too much short-haul transportation now 






















being done by the wasteful horse vehicles. Few trans- 
portation experts consider the motor truck anything 
more than a co-operative agency of railroads. Motor 





truck transportation can never be done over long distances 
as cheaply as the railroads can perform this service; 
but motor trucks, when we have better roads in the 
United States, will be the most valuable adjunct railroads 
have ever had in reaching out into the interior where 
rails can never be profitably laid, and bringing a larger 
volume of traffic to the common carriers.” 







GOOD DELIVERY IN FIBER BOXES. 
The photograph here reproduced is one of those taken 
by representatives of a large corporation at the time of 



































Good Delivery in Fibre Boxes. 





the hearing on the Pridham case in Chicago. This pho- 
tograph shows condition of contents, on a shipment from 
Chicago to Oswego, N. Y. ‘The report states that the 
picture was taken -just after opening the car. 
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A REFRIGERATOR BARGE 





The latest improvement in refrigeration has been 
made by the Lehigh Valley Railroad in its new “thermos- 
bottle” barges. The may be heated as well as iced and 
are specially constructed to meet the needs of fruit, 
vegetables and meat arriving in Jersey City, in trans- 
ferring the freight from refrigerator cars to steamers. 
They are part of a special service, the Lehigh Valley hav- 
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VALLEY 
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Lehigh Valley Refrigerator Barge. 


ing recently added 1,000 new refrigerator cars to its 
equipment. 

It is.intended to maintain an even temperature of 
forty degrees Fahrenheit in the barges the year ’round, 
but this will require but a limited amount of artificial 
heat and cold, as the barges are built to withstand outside 
temperature. The refrigerating houses are constructed 
of three thicknesses of white pine alternating with pre- 
pared siding and layers of hair-felt of the kind used in 
refrigerating cars. Double doors at openings complete 
the preparations for keeping the temperature at the proper 
point. 

Two of these barges are already in commission, and 


three more will be ready for delivery in a few weeks. 


CINCINNATI TRAFFIC BRANCH 


The regular monthly meeting of the Traffic Branch 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce was held Mon- 
day evening, December 8, preceded by the usual informal] 
supper. 

The first papers in competition for the prizes offered 
by the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, viz., jou and 
$25, respectively, for the two best papers read during 
the year on transportation or traffic were presented. 
G. Mil Horton, traffic manager Cincinnati Iron & Steel 
Co., had for his subject “The Traffic Manager.” John H. 
Blanton, traffic manager Edwards Manufacturing Co., 
took for his subject “Value of Joint Weighing and In- 
spection Bureaus to the Shipper, as Seen by the Traffic 
Manager.” 


Guy M. traffic manager Cincinnati Chamber 


Freer, 


of Commerce, spoke on what the railroads said to the 
Commission on the 5 per cent advance rate case, giving 
the members a synopsis of the recent hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in this case. 
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45 Kron Seales installed in one station of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


After testing four Kron Scales in hard daily usage at one of its stations 
for one year, the American Express Company—satisfied with the perfect 
service—installed 45 Kron Scales in its station at 10th Ave, 32nd to 33rd 
Sts., N. Y. City. The Kron Scales met all demands for hard, exact, and 
quick service, 


Replace slow, uncertain weighing with instant, exact weighing 


You can weigh at least three times faster, and more accurately, with a Kron Scale than 
with a beam scale—because there are no “loose weights” or “sliding counterpoises” to han- 
dle. As soon as a load is placed on a Kron Scale platform, the correct weight is indicated 
on the dial. Time and money are saved—the scale pays for itself. 


Only one operation is required with a Kron Scale— 


“Load and Look” 


It weighs in rapid succession, without readjustment. From 1 lb. up to the full capacity 
of the Scale, the pointer quickly indicates the exact total weight. You can be certain. that 
you are getting correct weights, because the indicator returns to zero after each load is 
removed, proving automatically, perfect balance. 

We. can furnish the Kron Attachment, for connection to beam scales, where the plat- 
form mechanism of such scales is in serviceable shape. This enables a company to in- 
crease the efficiency of their present scales without sacrifice of usable equipment. 

We will be glad to send you our new catalogue on request. No matter how hard a 
service you require, there is a Kron Scale, either dormant or portable type, to fit your 
needs. Write to-day. 


American Kron Scale Co. 
39 Cortlandt Street, New York 
Western Representative: Spencer Otis Co., Railway Exchange Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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PERSONAL - 


U. G. Couffer has been appointed freight claim agent 
Pennsylvania Co., and E. E. Wright is appointed assist- 
ant freight claim agent. R. H. Smith is appointed chief 
of tariff bureau, vice U. G. Couffer, promoted, all with 
offices at Pittsburgh, Pa. The appointments are effect- 
ive December 1. 


F. C. Baird has been appointed freight traffic man- 
ager Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, with office at 618 
Frick building, and announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of J. V. Stylers, general freight agent, and H. L. 
Baird, assistant general freight agent. 





Western Maryland has promoted Brent Arnold, Jr., 
to general agent at Cleveland, and has appointed the 
following traveling freight agents, reporting to Mr. 
Arnold, at Cleveland, with headquarters as shown: T. J. 
Dowdell, Cleveland, O.; S. F. Dagget, Toledo, O.; J. J. 
MacEwen, Columbus, O.;: W. J. Mulvihill, Cincinnati, O. 

W. E. Chambers has been 
eral freight agent Louisville, 
Railway. 


appointed assistant gen- 
Henderson & St. Louis 


Cc. L. Bullard, local freight agent, the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, Utica, N. Y., has been promoted to 
the position of commercial agent, in charge of solicitation 
of traffic along the Utica division and the Richfield Springs 
branch of the company’s lines, also the Unadilla Valley 


Railway, with headquarters at Lackawanna freight sta- 
tion, Utica, N. Y. 

William Henderson has been appointed traveling 
freight agent, Hawkinsville & Florida Southern, with 


headquarters at Camilla, Ga. 


R. C. Weller has been appointed industrial agent, 
New York Central Lines, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
O., vice H. J. Perkins, transferred. 


D. U. Wilder has been appointed traveling passenger 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville, Fla. 


R. C. Thomas has been appointed agent of New York 
Lespatch Refrigerator Line, National Despatch Refrig- 
ertor Line, Chicago, New York & Boston Refrigerator 
Co., with headquarters Room 342 Bourse 
Philadelphia, Pa., vice C. C. Walton, resigned. 


Building, 


L. N. Simms has been appointed traveling passenger 
agent of Louisville & Nashville Railroad, with headquar- 
ters at Birmingham, Ala. 


G. B. Dowdy has resigned as traffic manager of Phila- 
delphia-New Orleans Transportation Co., effective Dec. 1, 
1913. Mr. Dowdy has been identified with 
ever since it started in 1909, first as assistant traffic 
manager, and then as traffic manager. He is widely and 
favorably known in transportation circles and among in- 
dustrial traffic men, and, although he states that he is 
going into other business, it is to be hoped that the 
transportation field will be able to recall him, as what- 
éver may be his success in other lines, and however big 
may be the field of traffic and the number of traffic men, 
they cannot afford to lose a good worker and kind and 
genial friend. 


this service 


The office of stationer of the Illinois Central Railroad 
is abolished. All propositions and correspondence relat- 
ing to stationery matters should be addressed to A. C. 
Mann, purchasing agent, Chicago. 
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RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS’ EXECUTIVES 





Following is the personnel of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Railway Commissioners 
for the term to the next convention, as appointed by 
President Lawrence B. Finn: 

Hon. Robert R. Prentis, Richmond, Va., chairman. 

Hon. Chas. F. Staples, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hon. Martin S. Decker, Albany, N. Y. 

Hon. O. H. Hughes, Columbus, Q. 

Hon. W. M. Daniels; Trenton, N. J. 

William H. Connolly, secretary, ex officio member. 

Members of the Valuation Committee of the National 
Association of Railway Commissioners held their meeting 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, December 10. They or 
ganized and agreed upon plans for making progress in 
the work which the states will conduct with relation tg 
the valuation of common carriers now under way by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They plan to keep 
posted on the work as it goes along, be present, through 
their committee, at conferences and present for the in- 
formation of the Commission their information and views 
as developed from their experience in the several states. 
They recognize that the final determination of this ques- 
tion will affect not only intrastate railway rates and 
telephone and telegraph long-distance rates, but also rates 
of other public utilities, owing to the fact that the cor- 
rect method of valuation and making allowances for 
such items as overhead expense, depreciation, etc., will 
be established, and that results of this investigation will 
govern in the courts. Also, that the matter will affect 
state taxes. An account of the meeting appears in the 
December number of Public Service Regulation, published 
by The Traffic Service Bureau, Chicago. 

TRAFFIC CLUB OF CHICAGO. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago announces a luncheon 
for Thursday, December 18, 12:30 p. m., sharp, in the 
large ballroom, 19th floor, Hotel La Salle. Judge William 
H. McSurely, judge of the Appellate Court, First District, 
Illinois, and president of the Union League Club, will 
address the members. 

TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION. 

The Chicago Transportation Association, at its annual 
elected the entire “regular” 
ticket, as follows: President, C. H. Schniglau, American 
Bridge Co.; vice-presidents, George H. Keusch, Canadian 
Pacific, J. E. Brough, James R. Pakert & Co., George E. 
Belz, Illinois Steel Co.; secretary, H. E. MacNiven; finan- 
cial secretary, George H. Brown, Grand Trunk; treasurer, 
J. W. Betts; trustees, F. C. Irons, Gerhard & Hey; Boyd 
Dougherty, Missouri Pacific; J. H. Mangold, Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern. 


TOLEDO TRANSPORTATION CLUB. 

At the meeting of the Toledo Transportation Club, 
held on November 25, the members were addressed by 
Governor James M. Cox of Ohio, President John M. Fitz- 
gerald of the Western Maryland, Federal Judge Killitts 
and Rev. Dr. Allen of Toledo. About 350 guests were 
present, and the addresses were of high order. The 
feature of Governor Cox’s speech was in exposition of 
the problems which he declared to be confronting the 
railroads of the country in their lack of sufficient. credit 
and in the existing inflexibility of freight rates. He 
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A REVOLVATOR TIERS 


| IN TIGHT CORNERS 


HE REVOLVING 
BASE FEATURE 

of our revolvator or Port- 
able Tiering Machine en- 
ables you to stack material 
in the tightest corners and 
most cramped quarters. 
This is evidenced by the 
fact that one company 
(name on application) re- 
cently wrote us as follows: 


“We find the revolving base feature of your Revol- 
vator very useful when piling in tight corners.” 
Besides this the Revolvator reduces the cost of 
handling material and increases the capacity of your 
warehouse by utilizing space usually wasted. 
If you are not fully posted on this latest labor- 
saving machine, write to-day for a copy of our 


booklet T. W. 18, Scientific Tiering. 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Company 


364 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. No.i9B 


Hand book of JUST ISSUED 


Railroad Expenses 
By J. Shirley Eaton 


Formerly Statistician Lehigh Valley Railroad 
559 pages, 5x7, hexible leather, $3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid 


An analytic presentation of railroad expenses based 
on the classification in force by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It includes: 


I. An elaborate dictionary of expenses; 


II. A consolidated index of the rulings of the Com- { 


mission for clarifying expenses; and 

III. The texts of the Commission’s classifications of 
capital, income, expense and outside operations, dis- 
bursements and of revenue and of statistical units, to- 


gether with the official balance sheet revised to date. 


Mr. Eaton has long been a recognized authority. 
His book should be especially valuable to railroad ex- 
ecutives, accountants, and to investors in railroad se- 
curities. 


THE CHAPTER HEADS ARE: 

. The Capital and Income Accounts. 

. Maintenance of Way and Structures. 
. Maintenance of Equipment. 

. Traffic Expenses. 

. Transportation. 

. General Expenses. 

. Outside Operations. 

. Additions and Betterments. 


Order Today from 
The Traffic World, 418 S. Market St., Chicago 
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Free Commercial Service 


The Traffic World has 


been impressed with the dif- 
ficulties which confront the man 
called upon to make an investiga- 
tion of technical problems involv- 
ing the possible purchase of equip- 
ment or supplies which will add to 
the efficiency of the traffic or 
transportation department. 


_ It often happens that some one 
firm may have just the device, or 
information needed, but through 


being unknown to the person mak- 


ing the search, his inquiries will 
never receive a satisfactory answer. 


The Short Haul Department will 
answer many such questions as 
naturally arise. The advertising 
pages will answer others. But we 
are now prepared to supply the 
demand for 


A Broader Service--Free 


The Traffic World will endeavor 
to put any person who places an 
inquiry with this department, under 
his business letterhead, in touch 
with individuals or firms best able 
to answer questions on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Motor Track T tio 

Freight Handling Appliances and Methods 
Packing Materials and Methods 

Location +. te 

Handling rt Shipments 

Wercheming : Fecondiion cad Customs Brokerage 
Office Equipment and Methods 


This service will be conducted promptly, 


} along broad lines, and absolutely without 


bias of any sort. Simply address an inquiry 


| to The Traffic World, which is the natural 


clearing house for information on these sub- 


jects, and let us do the searching. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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said that these conditions must be recognized or business 
will suffer. The primary cause of the trouble, he said, 
was the lack of confidence which is so essential to the 
proper carrying on of business. If society, he said, is to 
lay the burden of regulation on the railroads it must 
help the railroads distribute the burden to the consuming 
public of the country. If the cost of operation is in- 
creased the sources of revenue must be increased like- 
wise. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS TO MEET 


The twenty-second annual convention of the National 
League of Commission Merchants of the United States 
will be held in Jacksonville, Fla., January 14 to 16, in- 
clusive, for the election of its officers, and for considera- 
tion and discussion upon all problems affecting trans- 
portation and marketing of fruits, vegetables, butter, eggs, 
poultry, etc, 

The scope of the League’s operations and representa- 
tion, extending to 35 of the largest and most important 
cities and marketing centers of the United States, will 
naturally make the discussions at this annual meeting 
of vital interest to all sections of the country. There- 
fore, its sessions are open to the public. 

A cordial invitation is tendered to kindred organiza- 
tions, produce growers and shippers, representatives of 
the press, including trade and agricultural papers, railroad 
representatives, manufacturers of produce packages and 
weights and measures officials. 


EVANSVILLE, “GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH.” 

A booklet issued by the Evansville Business Asso- 
ciation, Evansville, Ind., gives a summary of the city’s 
advantages as a point for the location of industries. 
Among the items mentioned in the booklet are the ad- 
vantages of the city as a gateway to the South, service 
of seven steam railroads, the Belt Raflway, trap car 
service, Ohio River lines, “cheapest soft coal market on 
earth,” reasonable switching rates, thirteen banks and 
trust companies with $27,000,000 total resources and a 
record of no failures, present diversified industries em- 
ploying 12,000 wage-earners,” 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


Statistical Bulletin No. 155-A of the American Rail- 
way Association gives a summary of car surpluses and 
shortages by groups from Aug. 1, 1912, to Nov. 15, 1913. 

Total surplus—Nov. 15, 1913, 46,059 cars; Nov. 1, 1913, 
38,276 cars; Nov. 7, 1912, 19,897 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is an in- 
crease of 7,783 cars, of which 4,360 is in box, 3,800 in 
coal and gondola, and a decrease of 158 in flat and 219 
miscellaneous car surplus. The increase in box car sur- 
plus is in groups 2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and East Pennsylvania, 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and west Pennsylvania, 4 (the Virginias and Caro- 
linas), 6 (lowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota), 8 
(Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas), 
10 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and 
Arizona) and 11 (Canadian limes). The increase in coal 
and gondola car surplus is in groups 2, 3, 4, 6 (as above), 
7 (Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and the Dakotas), 8 
and 10 (as above). The decrease in flat car surplus is 
in groups 4 (as above), 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
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sippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida), 6, 7, 9 (Texas, 
Leuisiana and Mexico) and 10 (as above). The decrease 
in miscellaneous car surplus is in groups 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8 
(as above). 

Total shortage—Nov. 15, 1913, 23,407 cars; Nov. 1, 
1913, 40,118 cars; Nov. 7, 1912, 71,156 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is a de- 
crease in the total car shortage of 16,711, of which 13,278 
is in box and 4,118 in coal and gondola, and am increase 
of 145 cars in flat and 540 in miscellaneous car shortage. 
The decrease in box car shortage is in groups 1 (New 
England lines), 2, 3, 4, 6 and 10: (as above). The de- 
crease in coal and gondola car shortage is im all groups, 
except 5, 8 and 9 (as above). The increase in flat car 
shortage is in groups 2, 4, 5 and 6 (as above). The in- 
crease in miscellaneous car shortage is in groups i, 2, 
5, 8 and 11 (as above). 

Compared with the corresponding period of 1912, 
there is an increase in the total car surplus of 26,162 cars, 
of which 14,957 is in box, 1,663 in flat, 3,258 in coal and 
gondola and 6,284 in miscellaneous car surplus. There 
is a decrease in the total car shortage of 47,749 cars, of 
which 36,823 is in box, 3,488 in flat, 6,334 in coal and 
gondola and 1,104 in miscellaneous car shortage. 


Detail figures follow: 
SURPLUSES. 


Other 

Hopper. Kinds. 

10,520 14,736 
6,720 
6,014 


14,721 
2,144 23,762 


SHORTAGES. 


Other 

Flat. Hopper. Kinds. 
1,676 8,477 
1,531 12,545 
2,110 12,502 
1,423 7,731 
7,038 
1,826 
2,033 
4,226 
2,196 
3,776 


3.509 


PROMPT CLAIM REPORT NEEDED 


The following account of the action of the Business 
Men’s League of St. Louis is taken from the official pub- 
lication of the League: 

One of the conditions of the bills of lading issued by 
the carriers, being Paragraph 3, Section 3, reads as 
follows: 

“Claims for loss, damage or delay must be- made in 
writing to the carrier at the point of delivery or at the 
point of origin within four months after delivery of the 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


‘Interstate Commerce cases only 
1410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. Mc Cornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Counselor at Law 
Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 





Cc. D. Chamberlin 


Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the 
National Petroleum Association 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs fur- 
nished; Correspondence invited. 


233 Broadway, New York. 


H. Earlton Hanes 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
418 and 419 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 





Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 





H. R. Small 


Practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





Watson & Aberne 


Attorneys at Law. Specialists in Interstate Com- 
merce Cases. 


B. G. 


Commerce Expert. 


Pioneer Building. St. Paul, Minn. 


Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Practices before Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 








Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 
ton office, where E. E. Williamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnatti, O. 


Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. 8S. Atty. Specialty: 
Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate. 
Rate Litigation. 

420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 









WILLIAM C. COWLING 


Attorney at Law and Commerce Counsel. Special 
atteftion given to rate and interstate commerce 


cases. Competent corps of traffic experts in con- 

nection with both offices. 

1107-10 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
526-28 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 








BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 


M. W. Borders 


CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


Luther M. Walter 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


John S. Burchmore 
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property, or, in case of failure .to make delivery, then 
within four months after a reasonable time for delivery 
has elapsed. Unless claims are so made the carriers shall 
not be liable.” 

The Supreme Court in a recent decision held that the 
stipulations in the carrier’s bill of lading come under the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission when 
such bills of lading are filed with that Commission or 
referred to in publications filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and thus become a part of the freight 
rate subject to the laws and the rules of the Commission 
governing freight rates. 

An inquiry was directed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to whether carriers might ignore that 
section of the bill of lading, to which reply was made 
from which the following extract is quoted: 

“No discretion is given to the Commission by which 
it may excuse carriers for failure to comply with their 
published tariffs. The Commission does not feel any 
more free to suggest a departure from your tariffs in 
the matter of the four months’ limitation of the bill of 
lading than in the case of any other tariff provision.” 

Accordingly, the carriers have declined claims for 
loss, damage or delay which were not filed within the 
four months’ period as prescribed. 

At meeting of Industrial Traffic Managers, held in 
the office of the Traffic Bureau of The Business Men’s 
League, this matter was discussed and it was suggested 
that the shippers attach a rider to their invoices or bills 
of lading or use some other method to attract the attention 
of the country merchant so that he may report immedi- 
ately whether or not a shipment reached destination in 
a damaged condition or if it was lost in transit either in 
its entirety or part. 


It is believed that to thus direct attention of the con- 
signess to their rights and their duties as owners of the 
property delivered to the carriers at the point of ship- 
ment, it will serve as an incentive to make immediate 
report either of the nonarrival or of the condition of a 
shipment, so that claim may be entered within the four 
months’ limitation. 

It was further suggested that there be uniformity in 
the sticker or the rider, and the following was agreed 
upon: 

“Shipments consigned to you become your property 
upon delivery by shipper to the carrier. 

“If this shipment reaches you short, damaged or 
fails to arrive, claim must be made in writing to the car- 
rier at point of delivery or at a point of origin within 
four (4) months after delivery of the property, or, in case 
of failure to make delivery, then within four (4) months 
after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. 

“This is important because under a recent ruling of 
the United States Supreme Court the stipulation in the 
bill of lading describing the four months’ limitation for 
filing of loss or damage claims was declared valid and 
the carriers have advised that claims for loss or damage 
filed after the expiration of four months’ period cannot 
legally be entertained. 

“If it is you desire that we, as shippers, handle claims, 
as mentioned above, to be credited to your account when 
paid, it must be thoroughly understood that such doc- 
uments in your possession as are necessary for the filing 
of claims must reach us in ample time to allow us to 
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assemble with other necessary documents, and file with 
carrier before the expiration of the four (4 months’ limi- 
tation.” 


™~ ~ , “Ny. “ 
CARRIERS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois announces a _ general 
change in the schedule of several important trains—in 
effect on December 7. The principal feature of general 
interest is the announcement of the re-establishment 
for winter service of the “Dixie Limited,’ No. 99, which 
will be a solid through train between Chicago and Jack- 
sonville, Fla., which leaves Chicago (Dearborn Station) 
at 11:10 a. m., Englewood, 11:25 a. m., stopping at 
Watseka, Hoopeston, Clinton, Sullivan and Princeton to 
receive passengers for Chattanooga and points south. 


Crescent City Railway announces that, effective No- 
vember 1, W. B. Scott was appointed auditor of the 
Crescent City Railway, with office at Riverside, Cal. All 
interline freight reports and all correspondence relating 
to the accounting department should be addressed to 
him as above. 

United Fruit Co. announces an extension of New 
York-Central America service by direct service to Tela, 
Spanish Honduras. Commencing Friday, December 12, 
the steamers employed in the New York-Belize-Cortez- 
Barrios service will also’ call at Tela, Spanish Honduras, 
sailing fortnightly on the following itinerary: Leave New 
York Friday, arrive Beliz Friday, arrive Barrios Satur- 
day, arrive Cortez Thursday, arrive Tela Friday, arrive 
Barrios Saturday, arrive New York Monday. 


Wanted—Volumes I to XI, inclusive, of THe TRarFrric 
WoRLD, either bound or unbound. Will pay fair price 
if in good condition. If you haven’t all of them, tell us 
what you have and what you will sell them for. The 
Traffic Service Bureau, Chicago. 


FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION 
CHICAGO COLISEUM APR.30-MAY9 


NEW YORK GRAND CENTRAL PALACE MAY21:30 
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ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Speciality 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 
and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 
We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, \New York,London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 
Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


Huguenot Express Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
624 West Thirty-sixth St. 


of town a specialty; 
and distribution. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to all rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 


western and Pacific Coast points. 


Phone 839 Greeley. For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from out 
up-to-date facilities for storage 


phone No. 633. 


free warehouses. 


350-356 Seneca St. 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


Bonded and general storage. 
promptly handled. 
Track connections, 


Insurance, 18c. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters, Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 
La Salle. St., Chicago. 


Officers. 

H. G. Wilson President 
Commissioner, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. Keavy Vice-President 
Commissioner, Freight and Traffic Di- 

vision Chamber of Commerce, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Oscar F. Bell........ Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
David P. Chindblom......Asst. Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


lement and Vehicle Assocla- 
. Evans, Freight Traf. Mer., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 


National Im 
tion, W. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion. H. 8S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis, 
Sterling Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. In charge of traffic in- 


dustries located at Sterling and Rock 
Falls, lll. W. P. Benson, President; H. 
H. Wood, Vice-President; W. J. Bur- 
leigh, Secretary-Treasurer; W. E. Long, 
Traffic Manager. 


The Memphis Frelght Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
Ray F. Clark, Pres.; H. B. MacNiven, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. A. F. 
Mack, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club (Inc.). H. L. Wil- 
lard, Pres.; C, I. Darcy, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. Guy 8S. 
McCabe, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex. T. E. 
Jackson, Pres.: G. S. Maxwell, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Philadeiphia. Harry 
ae Pres. ; . W. Summerfield, 

ecy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louls. Clarence 
H. Howard, Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.- 
Treas. 

The Traffic Club of ee. B.S. 
Sattley, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
. S. Shambaugh, Pres.; L. E. one, 

ecy. 


The Traffic Club of New England, Bos- 
ton. T. E. Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. C. 
Brown, Secy. ° 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Drayage facilities. Cars 
Custom house entries attended to. 


The Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 
Frank A. Healey, Pres.; J. H. Ander- 
son, Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Loulsviile. 
E. L. Roederer, Pres.; 9. J. McBride, 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. BE. 
D. Ryan, Pres.; J. S. Marks, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Newark. H. B. R. 
Potter, Pres.; J. J. Kautzmann, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Seattle, Roger D 
Pinneo, Pres.; P. B. Miller, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
aw A. Jones, Pres.; W. R, Hurley, 
ecy. 


Transportation Club of San Francisco. J. 
: Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 
ecy, 

The Rallroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
. N. Stroud, Pres.; Claude Manlove, 
ecy. 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. . W. Carey, Pres.; HL 
H. Knight, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. Bw 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy. 

Salt Lake Transportation Club. J. EL 
Davis, Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

Traffic Ciub of Milwaukee, Wm. P. 
O’Connor, Pres.; C Lioyd, Secy. 


Transportation Club of Lima, O. Lloyd 
= Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.< 

reas. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Chas. H. Lilley, Pres.; James 
Bale, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Peorla. R. M. 
Field, Pres.; A. S. Howells, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 
Pres.; W. V. Bishop, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Erle, Pa. Edwin H. Bre- 
villier, Pres.;: M. Ww. Bismann, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
sates, Cal. E. S. Blair, Pres.; Cc. B 

line, Secy.-Treas. 

Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla. A. W. 
Fritot, Pres.; . A. Bland, Secy. 
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on 


Interstate Transportation 


A PRACTICAL WORK 
Covering All Phases of Interstate Transportation 


SOME OF THE CHAPTER HEADINGS ARE 


Classification Limitation of Liability 
Rates and Charges Allowances 

Long and Short Haul Switches and Switching 
Bills of Lading Embargoes 


Weights and Weighing Damages and Reparation 
Car Per Diem Charges 


Pooling Contracts 
Accounts and Records 


Reports 
Contracts Penalties and Forfeitures 
Demurrage Procedure and Practice 


Routes and Routing 
Transit 
Elevation 


48 Chapters 1.400 Pages Two Volumes 
DELIVERED PRICE, $7.50 
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